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NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


Midnight unto day-light calleth 
From her rayless depths profound, 

While the world her mantle palleth, 
Looms in shadowy grandeur round. 


Gliding o'er each vale and mountain, 
Like a spirit clad in shroud, 

Dark’ning mighty main and fountain, 
Night walks forth in cloak of cloud. 


And from mount, and vale, and river, 
With a mystic voice of might, 

Worn with wand’ring, calleth ever 
To her bright eyed sister, light. 


The pale moon looketh down in sorrow 
As the blind night tracks her way, 
And turning to the tardy morrow 
Calls with silver voice the day. 


And the blessed daylight heareth 
In her gorgeous Eastern hall, 

And on orient hills appeareth 
Answering her dark sister’s call. 


There in mutual joy embracing, 
Mingle they their various dies, 

Until light her day-path tracing 
Seeks the zenith of the skies. 


Then the night unconscious sleepeth, 
Weary, worn with tiring march, 

As bright day declining sweepeth 
Slowly down the Western arch. 


Soon the fainting day-light calleth 
To her sister from afar, 

While the dust of journeying falleth 
From her golden burnished car. 


Darkness waking answereth gladly, 
Foldeth light in her embrace, 

Till day dying, meekly, sadly, 
Leaves with night no ling’ring trace. 


Thus to day dim night succeedeth 
In an ever varied course, 


Vor. XI—17 





While for light man’s heart it leadeth 
To a high heaven, boundless source. 


Thus youth to be aged yearneth, 
Calling ever on gray years, 

And the white haired sire turneth, 
Mourning for youth-hours with tears. 


Thus to life the dark grave speaketh 
With the cheerless tongue of death, 

As its grim-browed reaper seeketh 
For her clay-maw mortal breath. 


Thus to grave-gloom dark and shrouded 
Pure effulgent day is given, 
Neath a sky for aye unclouded 
Light of love and morn of heaven. 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 


BY NASUS. 


PART FIRST. 


ITS SMOOTH AND ROUGH REVOLVINGS. 
CHAPTER I. 


One by one the gay and brilliant groups, that had 
sauntered through the beautiful Jardin de Saxe, 
the principal public garden in Warsaw, had passed 
from its numerous gates. The hour monopolized 
by the fashionable aristocrats of the city, had glided 
by, leaving scarce the murmur of a voice in those 
rural and picturesque shades which beautify that 
lovely retreat, and which, but a few moments before, 
had resounded with the gladsome revelry of light 
hearts. The lingering: sun-beams were fast dying 
away upon the summits of the distant hills; all the 
various sounds which had fluctuated on the air by 
day, were becoming more and more indistinct, and 
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soon the mystic sway of a holy stillness proclaimed | garb of Nature, be it beautiful or grand. Nay, 


the approach of that hour consecrated to Love. 

But the footsteps of Time fell too softly upon | 
thornless roses to be heeded by a couple, seated on | 
a small verdant mound at the extremity of an_ 
avenue of lofty trees, who apparently were the only | 
lingerers in the garden. Graceful as a “ fay at’ 
revel,” and lovely as the pure lily that hides itself 
beneath the clear waters, was the young maiden, as | 
she bent her bright gaze upon a noble-looking | 
youth, reclining at her feet. She was surrounded | 
by a profusion of gorgeous flowers, from which he | 
was busily selecting the most beautiful, as she 
twined them into wreaths to decorate their favorite 
retreat. Hers was that age when the bud of beauty 
is gradually opening into the full bloom of woman- 
hood. The spirit of young hope was in her eye 
that swam in liquid crystal, and as she cast it 
downwards, its brightness was delicately veiled by 
lids as richly fringed as ever drooped over the orbs 
of woman. Seldom indeed would one wish for a} 
more perfect model of feminine loveliness, united 
with such gentle bird-like innocence, as ever 
seemed to breathe an irresistible charm over the 
person of Vola Radzminski. 

The figure of her companion was slender, but 
finely proportioned, and displayed to every advan- 
tage by his showy military dress. There was a 
martial, manly air about him, and the stamp of| 
noble intellect upon his broad brow—the height of 
which was partially concealed by the careless pro- 
fusion of dark glossy hair falling over it. Although 
there was a line of decision marking the formation 
of his mouth and contour of face, and an eagle 
light flashed in his eye, still there was a natural 
expression of capricious restlessness about his 
whole countenance, which excited an immediate 
suspicion of much instability of character and 
feeling. 

“Come Victor,” said the joyous looking girl as 
she arose and hung the newly made wreath upon 
the branches of the tree overshadowing them— 
“see, it is time for us to wend our way homeward. 
The shadows of evening are lengthening around 
us, while the uprisen winds are sweeping rather 
ominously over yonder woods’ top. Besides, look! 
we are the only visiters left in the garden. Do let 
us return to the chateau. 

“ Stay a little longer,” replied he, gently detain- 
ing her extended hand. “It is hardly twilight’s 
reign yet, and even if it was, methought your natu- 
ral susceptibility to the grandeur and beauty of Na- 
ture would yield insensibly to the delightful influ- 
ence of the scene before us. Were the evening 
one of the gloomiest I could linger here in this 
romantic spot, forgetting all the world and wishing 
to be forgot by all, save Vola.” 

“ Really I thought the gay scenes of the court 





and saloons, or the stirring excitement of the camp, 
were far more consonant with your taste than any 


Victor, I have sometimes in my dark and sensitive 
vagaries feared their power over your love for one 
so childish as T am; but look yonder, what a beau- 
teous sunset !” 

Just then the last tints of the setting sun seemed 
to receive a renewed brightness as they trembled 
on the tops of the trees, touching them with a 
splendor, vivid with a thousand colors. <A glow of 
golden light spread all over the air: it rested for 
a moment on the wavy line of the surrounding hills, 
and then glanced in long sloping beams upon the 
verdant plain and flowing Vistula, which sparklingly 
wound its way far down below the city of War- 
saw. It was but a momentary smile of the great 
God of day brightening the earth, for quickly the 
‘‘melancholy purple of evening” drew over the 
whole scene like a thin veil. 

* Gorgeous, indeed,” said Victor musingly, ‘‘ how 
nuch more inspiring such a spectacle, than all the 
beauties of Art! Although I do not claim that 
high enthusiasm which wakes the poet’s dream, 


‘yet my heart has ever been susceptible, even in 


moments of the most thoughtless gaiety, to the 
magic influence of the present hour. It awakens 
our best and purest feelings, and those I love I 
seem to love more than ever. It softens the rug- 
gedness of thought like the notes of sweet music, 
and inspires that delusive melancholy of mind, 
which no person who has once felt and rightly ap- 
preciated it, would resign for all the giddy pleasures 
of a mutable world.” 

A slight shade passed over the bright face of 
Vola, when she replied, as if aroused by some sud- 
den thought— 

“ Ah! Victor, I shrewdly suspect what I have 
heard is true, and that your recently awakened pen- 
sive tenderness of thought and feeling is excited 
by the sympathetic influence of one more conge- 
nial than the gay and volatile Vola Radzminski. 
You know I have ever been the sport of idle mirth, 
and delight too zealously in the foolish pastimes of 
the day, for the companionship of one thus dreamy 
and lofty minded. But childish and thoughtless 
as all may regard me, I will not admit the uéter 
absence of that romantic sensibility which is gene- 
rally said to be incompatible with much vivacity of 
spirit and merriment of heart.” 


“A keen susceptibility, or that pride of fine feel- 
ing which cannot exist without a certain simplicity 
of heart, is too often the romantic error of amia- 
ble minds, and it never fails to prove a dangerous 
quality unless well governed. ‘Though passive in 
its nature, by excessive indulgence it becomes a 
positive evil, which will assuredly bring unhappi- 
ness to its morbid victim. But, Vola, the suspicion 
of any other influence, superior to that you exer- 
cise over me, is groundless. Did I not say I could 
linger here forever with thee, wishing for no one 
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more loved, and no lovelier spot to weave my web | never yield to the weakness of indulging more than 


of present bliss ?” 


a passing admiration or interest. Love a Jewess! 


“ True,” replied she, somewhat thoughtfully, “it|tush! Victor Lauriston, above all others, could 


was only my cousin’s strange question the other | never forget the great line of separation drawn be- 


day, that caused me to hint such a suspicion—his | 
look and manner impressed it upon my memory, | of titled honors. 


and haunt me even now.” 

“What was it?” asked Victor quickly, “ per- 
chance I could unravel any mystery, and bid the 
spectre of suspicion vanish from your too credulous 
mind.” 

A deep flush suffused Vola’s cheek, but it quick- 
ly faded, as she answered carelessly, 

“Oh! it was doubtless an idle remark, merely 
made to annoy me or check my giddy merriment at 





the time. But probably you will exaggerate its 
importance, if I do not tell it. My cousin asked | 
me very seriously if I did not tremble for the loy- | 
alty of your plighted faith, when it was rumored a 
certain beautiful Jewess held sway over your fancy ; 
whose unrivalled charms of mind and person had 
elicited more ardent admiration than he had ever 
heard you express for any other woman.” 

A slight tremor was visible in her voice as she 
paused, but Victor’s surprise seemed for the mo- 
ment to check his speech, and she quickly added— 

“Do tell me something about this far famed 
daughter of Israel, for I have frequently heard of 
Leah Ithraim’s rare beauty and virtues; but think 
not my anxiety and curiosity are instigated by any 
feeling of envy or jealousy.” 

Though Vola’s mind was naturally unsuspecting, 
and continually reflected the images of truth and in- 
nocence, still she could not be insensible to the 
evident embarrassment of Victor’s evasive manner. 

“No, methinks your heart is too pure and guile- 
less to harbor such malignant guests, whose wither- 
ing influence is not more destructive to the virtue 
and generosity of one’s nature, than to the peace 
of that bosom in which they once implant their 
deadly sting. My acquaintance with the beautiful 
Jewess was entirely the result of some pecuniary 
and necessary dealings with her father, Nathan 
Ithraim. I need but call his name to remind every 
one in Warsaw of the greatest usurer and most 
sordid miser belonging to his justly despised race. 
Tenacious and insatiable as the grasp of a blood- 
hound, he clutches every one that necessity and 
misfortune throw into his power, nor will he release 
them, until, like Shylock, he has basely demanded 
the pound of flesh, were it named in the bargain. 
Notwithstanding his natural avarice and relentless 
course towards mankind, he manifests an unbounded 
liberality and devotion towards his daughter. But 
he could not act otherwise to one like her, who, 
you would wonder, had one vein of blood flowing 
from such a dastardly and ignoble source. Al- 
though the lip of a high-born and chivalrous gen- 
tleman may award due praise to one so beautiful 








and worthy, still methinks his heart and pride could 


tween her race and his own untarnished heritage 
Are you satisfied with my con- 
fession, fair inquisitor, or must I draw upon my 
imagination for any further description or explana- 
tion of my acquaintance with the famous Leah 
Ithraim ?” 

Perfectly,” returned Vola, throwing back the 
bright, redundant curls from her smiling face. 
“Oh! I did not actually fear being supplanted by 
one of a lineage so universally derided; for I was 
well assured your high pride and cherished aris- 
tocracy of feeling would never be thus sacrificed 
toa mere gallant fancy. But seriously, Victor, L 
would like to see the converted Jewess, as she is 
called, whose beauty and piety are so extolled. 
Hush! surely I heard a rustling noise near—let 
us return home, my inherent cowardice always 
shrinks from darkness and silence. 

“Stop,” added she, gathering up her bright 
wreaths, “I will hang one of my most beautiful and 
fragrant garlands upon this bough, dedicated to the 
famous Jewess, while I place one for Vola beside 
it; they may prove emblematical of our future fates. 
I’}l mark which withers first.” 

The wheel of life rolled smoothly and happily 
to the eye of the light-hearted Vola Radzminski ; 
passing gently over the blossoms of joy and plea- 
sure, whose rich perfume breathed around her an 
atmosphere more delightful than that which “ fans 
the cheek of Verona’s fair daughters.” Unblighted 
by the wintry touch of adversity, they sprang up 
and expanded beneath that genial sunshine irradiat- 
ing ever the pathway of the blessed and the lovely. 

As the gates of the Jardin de Saxe closed upon 
the retreating lovers, the echo of Vola’s merry 
laugh rang through the leafy trees, and was borne 
to the ear of one as young, beautiful and pure- 
hearted ; but alas! not like her, the heiress of every 
earthly happiness. 

In a small nook, concealed from the view by 
thickly entwined shrubbery, within close hear- 
ing of the mound, sat another couple, bound by 
a tie far more sacred and endearing than that 
which united the hearts of the two who had just 
left the garden. They were father and daugh- 
ter, but faint indeed was that lineal trace we look 
for in those so closely and tenderly allied. The 
crooked, attenuated frame, the long, thin face 
and deep-set, piercing eye, rendered more astute 
and repulsive by the thick beard falling over his 
narrow chest, told immediately the race to which 
he owed his descent. It was Nathan Ithraim, the 
wealthy usurer—the hated, but oft needed Jew; 
sought for by many who, the next moment, scorn- 
fully spurned the hand of him whose pecuniary aid 
had delivered them from perplexing and disgraceful 
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embarrassments. Could the majestic looking being | he again said harshly, “ dost thou repent thy consent 
beside him be his daughter? Could she, of such | of listening for thyself, and wilt thou heed thy fa- 
an heavenly countenance, beaming with benignant | ther’s counsel to utterly erase from thy heart the 











feelings, be thus allied to one whose heart ne’er | 
felt the swelling tide of benevolence, whose soul | 
was dead to all music, save the “clink of yellow. 
coin?” Twas even so: the only bond of generous | 
affection, or tie of natural sympathy that Nathan | 
Ithraim owned was centered in her—his only child— | 
and she was the far famed Leah. 

But why was that usually brilliant face so shaded | 
and painfully transformed? Powerful indeed must | 
have been the warrings of mental anguish, which | 
could have thus distorted such perfect repose of | 
beauty, and banished the soul’s bright reflection from 
such a countenance. Her father speaks, but still 
she heeds him not——her attitude was one of stupid 
insensibility, while her lustrous eye dwelt wildly 
upon some dread vacancy. 

“ Ha! did I not tell thee the truth about the false- 
hearted, smooth-tongued Frenchman?” said Nathan 
exultingly. “ Say, art thou not thankful his per- 
fidy and hypoerisy are thus made certain to thy 
own knowledge, before thou hadst become too 
deeply entangled in his deceitful snare, to be ex- 
tricated without the utter destruction of thy peace ? 
I tell thee what, my child, thou wert born under a 
curse too heavy for thy lot in life to be other than 
chequered with sorrow, humiliation and disappoint- 
ment. Without a national ruler, banished from 
the land of our fore-fathers, whose Jaws and insti- 
tutions once gave character and example to the 
most learned and polished nations; living among 
friendless and contumacious foes—-the constant tar- 
get for the finger of scorn, we, the descendants 
of the faithful Abraham—the chosen people of 
God, may well deem ours an accursed doom. Wan- 
derers in foreign countries, where we can hold no 
rights, civil or religious,—an isolated and derided 
people—it is not to be wondered that we should 
shrink from all amalgamation with the heretical 
and oppressive Gentiles. 

‘“‘ Hence arises my aversion and repeated opposi- 
tion to any social or friendly intercourse with Vic- 
tor Lauriston. I have had sufficient dealings with 
kim to justify my convictions of his smiling rotten- 
ness of heart, for like his proudly blind race, he has 
a face that can submit implicitly to all occasions 
of deceit, whose every expression proclaims naught 
but the triumph of art over nature. This caused 
me to fear his power over one of thy confiding and 
high-toned enthusiasm of character. ‘To convince 
thee of what I so surely knew, I induced thee to 
come hither, knowing it was the chosen retreat 
where he breathed his outpourings of well-feigned 
love to the youthful daughter of the haughty Count 
Radzminski, to whom he is already betrothed and 
will shortly be married.” 

Nathan paused a moment, but no word of answer 





escaped the blanched lip of his statue-like child, and 


slightest memory of Victor Lauriston ?” 

Nathan’s bony hand pressed heavily the deli- 
cately rounded arm of the shrinking maiden. 

Gradually those terrible lines of the mind’s deep 
woe passed from her lofty brow ; her dark eye drew 
in its vacant stare, her mouth ceased its rigid com- 
pression, and soon an air of dignified repose settled 
over her fine features, while a long drawn sigh 
gave audible signs of returning self-possession. 
She laid her hand upon her heart as if to still its 
wild throbbings and then in a clear but low voice 
she answered : 

“Yes, my father, thou hast told naught but the 
truth respecting Victor Lauriston’s perfidy; but 
blasting is the knowledge to the fondly trusting 
heart of the poor, despised daughter of Israel. 
Alas! what a short lived felicity was mine! Like 
the tender blossoms of a too early spring, nipped 
by the blighting winds of an unexpected storm. 
May heaven temper the present blast to one thus 
cruelly shorn of every hope. Yes, I did indeed 
tremble upon the precipice of an idolatrous, pre- 
posterous fully—but fear not for thy daughter’s 
mental peace and self-command. I will go hence 
with a mind humbled and strengthened by a more 
enduring trust in other power, than that invested in 
erring man—and oh! may it be my constant prayer 
that all the sorrows of life may be sanctified rather 
than removed. Never again shalt thou have cause 
to admonish me of blindly trusting one of a nation 
whose birthright is hatred towards myown. That 
weakness is forever past, and Leah Ithraim is her- 
self again.” 

The gates of the Jardin de Saxe closed again 
upon another retreating couple. ‘The maiden’s air 
was as graceful, and her step as light as that of the 
fair daughter of Warsaw’s proudest nobleman, but 
no joyous echo of the heart’s bursting melody mur- 
mured through the beauteous groves as she emerged 
fromthem. Nathan’s cautious, stealthy tread spoke 
full well his consciousness of having entered a 
proscribed place, while his timid gaze around at 
every step formed a striking contrast to the digni- 
fied and commanding mien of his self-possessed 
daughter. 

Alas! how heavily moved the wheel of life to 
the beautiful and pious Leah Ithraim! All those 
visions that the prismatic glass of Hope tinged 
with colors too bright to be lasting ; and which the 
most flattering prospects whispered might be real- 
ized, had, like too many airy fabrics of our own, 
vanished and merged into the cheerless reality of a 
future, fraught with disappointment and desolation. 


CHAPTER II. 


Not long after the scene in the Jardin de Saxe, 
a large and splendid throng of Warsaw’s fairest and 
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most gifted sons and daughters was assembled in 
the spacious cathedral of the Holy Cross, to witness 
the much talked of marriage of the youthful Vola 
Radzminski to the fascinating, high-born Victor 
Lauriston. It was solemnized at mid-day, in full 
ceremonial of the Catholic religion, with all that 
pomp and magnificence corresponding to the rank 
of the noble couple. The sacred altar was deco- 
rated with the choicest flowers and most gor- 
geous ornaments. Large and costly wax candles 
burned brightly in the seven massive gold candle- 
sticks, while the odor of the perfumed oil in the 
consecrated lamp suspended over the altar and the 
holy incense floated oppressively around. It was 
the custom in those days, prior to the revolution of 
1830 in Poland, on such occasions, for the disaf- 
fected nobility to indulge in every excess of dis- 
play ; and no nobleman in Warsaw could boast of a 
more lordly lineage, or greater wealth than the 
Count Radzminski. His maternal ancestors were 
French; but Poland was the land of his father and 
the home of his birth. A short time previous to 
the tragical fall of Warsaw in 1793, he had mar- 
ried a Russian lady of great beauty and distinction, 
and being absent on a bridal tour in France, he 
escaped all the dreadful consequences of that awful 
revolution. On his return, protected by the influ- 
ence of his wife’s relatives, he was honored by 
some gift of official responsibility and emolument, 
and had ever maintained a high station amongst 
the public dignitaries of Russian authority. But 
the Count’s tastes were entirely French, all his 
prepossessions were ardent for every son of that 
mercurial and luxurious clime. When Victor Lau- 
riston sought the hand of his young daughter, it 
was proudly and cheerfully bestowed upon one 
whose courtly bearing gave evidence of Parisian 
refinement and aristocratical associations. It was 
not, then, a matter of surprise that a union under 
such happy auspices should have been an occasion 
of so much pomp and joyous revelry. 

Princely and brilliant was the bridal retinue when 
it moved down the spacious aisles of the time- 
honored cathedral, and as it paused in lofty array 
before the sacred altar, the melody of a sweetly 
chanted epithalamium broke upon the breathless 
silence. The slow, solemn voice of the bishop, in 
his most costly robes, pronounced the fervent bene- 
dicite, and again the stately train swept imposingly 
down the aisles, to return to the Count’s chateau ; 
that of the bride-groom passed down the right to 
rejoin the bride and her “ fluttering fair,” ere she 
entered the vestibule. A slight detention caused 
Vola’s train to pause awhile, and as she lifted her 
veil to receive some gallant gratulation, her eye 
rested upon a lady standing silent and alone, whose 
eager and singular gaze towards her could not fail 
to attract attention. She was very tall, though her 
person was exceedingly graceful and delicate. Her 


arched and surmounted by a forehead remarkably 
smooth. ‘The upper and lower lip, where the mas- 
ter line of the artist waved convincingly, composed 
a mouth of irresistible beauty and expression. Her 
complexion was clear and polished, but uncom- 
monly dark—she wore a scarlet robe, superbly em- 
bossed with gold, which fell gracefully around her, 
while the brilliant jewels that fringed the sleeves 
and skirt twinkled conspicuously to the eye of 
every one. On her broad brow she wore a gar- 
land of withered natural flowers—from its circling 
leaves fell rich braids of dark hair, whose glossy 
softness would rival the plumage of the Peri’s 
bright wing. 

Beautiful, indeed, was the strange lady as she 
thus eagerly wooed the astonished gaze of the 
trembling bride, but ere Vola had time to enquire of 
her companions who she was, the unknown stepped 
hastily forward, and casting before her a wreath of 
gay flowers, suddenly disappeared amongst the 
throng which then poured through the vestibule. 
Vola quickly secured the wreath and entered the 
splendid carriage, that soon whirled them to the 
chateau. 

‘* See here, Victor,” said she on their way, “ what 
a beauteous bridal gift was thrown in my path just 
now by one of the most glorious looking beings I 
ever beheld. I have not yet recovered my be- 
wildered senses at the strange vision; but ere I 
could ascertain who she was, she vanished in the 
crowd. Oh! how I would like to have spoken 
even one word to her. Never can I forget the 
unutterable melancholy of her dark eye, as she bent 
it so eagerly upon me, while the peculiar meekness 
of her mien and attitude spoke most powerfully to 
my heart. I wish you could have seen her.” 

As Vola held the wreath for Victor to examine, 
something rustled among its leaves: on separating 
them a small slip of paper fell into her hand, on 
which was legibly written, 

**May the fate of the now happy and blessed 
Vola be ever as bright as these flowers, fit emblems 
of her own purity and loveliness. Heaven grant 
it may be likewise free from those piercing thorns 
which falsehood and treachery have twined in the 
now withered garland she once wove in the Jardin 
de Saxe, for the despised Leah Ithraim.” 

‘“* Can it be possible ?” said Vola, more astonished 
than ever, ‘the donor was she I have so often 
longed to see t Could one like Leah Ithraim be thus 
wronged and ill-fated? Impossible! she is too beau- 
tiful and good. How strange, Victor, that she 
should have been among our bridal guests!” 

But Vola shrunk from the changed countenance 
of her companion as she looked towards him for an 
answer. A deadly pallor hung around his fine 
mouth, while his strangely averted eye made her 
heart beat quick with the throb of keen suspicion. 





eyes were dazzlingly dark, with brows regularly 


He soon regained his usual graceful carelessness, 
and hastily replied : 
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“Tt is indeed rather strange that one so unknown 
and unbidden, especially the daughter of an igno- 
ble, contemned Jew, should have thus intruded her- 
self amongst her superiors in position and fortune. 
But I suppose she has never inhaled any atmos- 
phere but that of sordid, cunning and disgusting 
artifices, and doubtless she designed her appearance 
in the cathedral to pass off for some interesting 
mystery, hoping thereby to excite attention and 
suspicion. Do not permit such a trifle to disturb 
your mind, Vola, for there are always some per- 
sons who delight to throw the dark shadow of their 
own miseries and follies across the path of those 
more virtuous and blessed. Our sense of evil is 
oftener more acute than our sense of good, and we 
are apt to become the victims of groundless sus- 
picions, especially if they be mysteriously excited. 
But as vices and virtues are lessened and increased 
by comparison, I have no doubt when you have 
acquired a greater knowledge of the world, of the 
many deceits practised upon the ingenuous and sen- 
sitive, you will see the necessity of checking that 
natural tendency of continually extracting an ex- 
cess of misery or delight from every ‘surrounding 
circumstance. Believe me, Vola, such an excess 
will serve to blend a dread alloy with every golden 
sand of actual happiness.” 

Victor’s: reasoning silenced, if it did not banish 
the unwelcome fears and surmises of his bride ; but 
it was evident the natural buoyancy of her look 
and manner was greatly subdued. Nor was it less 
certain, that the spirit and vigor which had always 
sparkled in Victor's countenance, and which had so 
often triumphed for him, were displaced by the 
gloom of thoughtful seriousness)5 * * * 

If the splendid pageant at noon-day had excited 
so much admiration, the galaxy of fashion, beauty 
and nobility assembled in the evening at the cha- 
teau, to render homage to the happily wedded pair, 
far transcended the most glowing expectations. 
Countless lamps, disposed with taste and fancy, 
illaminated the spacious avenue leading to the 
chateau, as also the many arches, bowers and tem- 
ples on every side—which produced a beautiful 
effect amidst the dark luxuriant foliage surrounding 
them. 

The lofty hall and saloons presented a scene of 
the utmost magnificence. The principal reception 
room was one of immense size, hung with the 
richest tapestry, emblazoned with antique devices, 
in every variety of form and color. It was bril- 
liantly lighted by superb lustres, suspended from 
the curiously frescoed ceiling, while a profusion of 
colored lamps ornamented in a fanciful manner the 
ballustrading of a light gallery around, from which 
poured forth a strain of dulcet music. Large fold- 
ing doors at each extremity of the room discovered 
an extensive suite of apartments, in which refresh- 
ments, exquisite and rare, were spread out at every 
turn of the eye. 








All the arrangements bespoke a luxurious taste, 
highly indulged and assisted by boundless wealth. 
Count Radzminski was thoroughly initiated into 
all the delicate mysteries of taste and the art of 
living. Paris was the great fountain and source 
of delight ; the great dictator in the realm of fashion, 
luxury and fancy, from whence he received his 
every guiding rule and tasteful conception. 
Adorned with elegant simplicity, the fair Vola 
never looked more lovely, and surely, to judge 
from appearances, her young heart never had greater 
cause to revel in the ecstacy of bliss than on her 
bridal evening. ‘The guests had not all arrived, 
the sounds of “ mirth and wassail” had just faintly 
begun when she stepped out upon the terraee run- 
ning along the second row of apartments, there to 
await the coming of Victor, ere she descended to 
receive the homage of the crowd. There will 
we leave her to commune with those new and thril- 
ling fancies which ever possess the heart of a 
happy bride, while we behold how the wheel of life 
moves on with the other personages of our story. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In a small, dark room, surrounded by his musty 
papers and books of rabbinical lore, sat Nathan 
Ithraim in a revery of dark and revengeful thoughts. 
The scowl of hate contracting his low, narrow 
forehead, and the flash of malignant wrath in his 
deep-set eye, shadowed forth but faintly the terri- 
ble tempest within. Rising suddenly he opened a 
large, heavy looking cabinet; then drawing from 
one of its secret recesses a bundle of notes, he 
prepared to examine them with much careful eager- 
ness. 

“ Yes,” said hein a low, chuckling tone, “ these 
bonds are all good. Oh! how much it lies in the 
hated Jew’s power to crush the lofty pride of many 
a titled grandee in Warsaw! Yes, here is one that 
could in a brief moment pluck the towering plumes 
from the helmet of the purse-proud and gallant 
Victor Lauriston. Little does the old foolish Count 
think that all of his newly made son’s imagined 
wealth is signed away in this small compass; and 
worse still, that it is made over to the usurer, 
Nathan Ithraim. And that sprig of French no- 
bility goes for a Christian! Monster of ingratitude! 
I did facilitate his union with the Count’s innocent 
daughter by extricating him from his embarrass- 
ments ; but did Nathan thus yield to his ‘ Chris- 
tian intercessor’ because he loved and wished to 
serve the ingrate? Pish! no, he loved revenge 
more: it has ever been a sweet morsel to his eager 
taste, and that act of service will gloriously bring 
it toa delicious fruition. The happiness of my 
own pure child demanded the avenging deed—for 
with his honied words and soft flatteries he con- 
trived to win her love, while he was preparing to 
wed another. A noble specimen truly of Chris- 
tian honor ! But I have succeeded in every scheme 
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and now I only await the accomplishment of the 
finishing one, which will assuredly fill the measure 
of my burning revenge.” 

Nathan closed the cabinet, and lighting a small 
lamp, whose glare almost paled before the fire of 
exultation gleaming in his eye, he paused before 


when I withheld it from a fellow creature? No, 
my father, Leah Ithraim could not pursue even her 
deadliest enemy with revenge. Yes, I heard the 
thrilling voice of Victor Lauriston echo those 
solemn words ‘J will,’ that involved so much of 
happiness or misery to the young being beside 





the hearth; then stooping low, he slid aside one of | him—I heard the bishop pronounce them one in 


the marble squares, and lifting with great difficulty 
an iron box, he opened it, and he gazed upon its 
contents long and delightedly. A change of tri- 
umphant fierceness marked the features of the 
miser, when 


“The canker’d heap of strange achiev’d gold” 


glittered before his ravished eye, and clutching the 


heart, fortune and interest; and more than all, I 
saw the face of my lovely rival for the first time— 
a face whose every feature was brightly tinted 
with the impress of unfettered joy. Nor was I 
the only one thus gratified, for Vola Radzminski 
beheld the far-famed Leah Ithraim. Yes, 1 wooed 
her gaze, and eager was the look of her bright 
eye as I stood before her; my offering was laid at 


heavy coins, he again gave vent to his crowding | her feet and I saw her no more. Ere this, she 


thoughts. 


knows the mysterious donor of that strange bridal 


“* Nathan Ithraim, the ‘ sordid miser,’ can count | gift.” 


more gold than even the haughty Count Radzmin- 
ski, though he owns no long line of proud ancestry. 


As Leah paused, the flashing light of her dark 
eye was dimmed for a moment, but all visible emo- 


Here lies the toil of weary years—the struggle of| tion passed from her countenance, while she re- 
my life—the aim of my ambition, and what is it| tained her immovable position gazing steadily into 
for !—to enrich my child—yea, to give her beauty | the distorted face of her revengeful father. 
power,—to secure her what heaven has denied,—| ‘And art thou content thus to cross her path 
a station of honor worthy her soul and mind. Fool | unknown and unavenged? Hast thou no desire to 
that I was to permit her introduction to Victor| reveal the mercenary hypocrisy of her husband— 
Lauriston, while the accursed love of gain blinded | thus infusing a poison into her cup, so brimful of 
me to his progress in her guileless affections until | bliss, whilst thou art fated to drink naught but 
it was too late. Yes, 1 do curse my ruling pas-| deadly, nauseous drugs? No, Leah, thy forbear- 
sion when I dwell upon that moment—for if the| ance is unnatural and unnecessary. Listen then 
pride of her life and beauty be blasted by his false-| to thy father’s counsel. To night, when all as- 
hood and perfidy, what matters it that Nathan|semble to pour their heartless compliments into 
should have garnered so much wealth? It could | her too willing ear, do thou also unfold to her what 
not bring happiness to one like her. But avaunt/ will blanch her lip and pale the rose on her cheek. 
such vain, unwelcome repinings. I will act out} Do this and thus consummate the work of justice 
my scheme, and if she will but aid me in its prose-| and revenge. I will detail the whole of my scheme 
cution, (which I somewhat doubt,) Nathan will| if thou dost consent to follow my directions.” 
cease his usurious dealings with mankind, and in| ‘ My vanity and curiosity impelled me to appear 
some distant land forget the past oppression and | before the innocent bride, which act thou didst ad- 


contemptuous hate of Gentile foes.” 


vise ; but no evil result was desired by me. It 


He had hardly replaced the box in its place of| was only a harmless impulse—the effect of a par- 
concealment and adjusted the hearth slab, when) donable weakness—besides, it was my last oppor- 
the door was cautiously opened, and Leah, pale} tunity of beholding her who had supplanted me in 


with emotion, stood silently before him. 


the heart of him I so fondly loved, as they depart 


“* Daughter, didst thou see the happy bride and| for France in a few days. All that I now wish is 
faithful groom,” said he gazing upon the agitated | humbly to fill that circle in which Providence has 
face of his child with a meaning mockery—a feel-| destined I should move.” 
ing that even his natural sympathy could not over-| ‘“ Yes, she has supplanted thee in a heart as 
come. “Say, did thy heart’s pure blessing mingle | false as Satan himself. Poor, deluded child, she 
with those of the eager many, when the nuptial | will soon find out that Victor Lauriston knows not 
service sealed thy own misery? Did thine eye de-| the virtue of constancy, even by name. He has 
light in reading thy own doom in the happy face| ever been accustomed to shuffling his faith, and I 
of thy rival? Tell me truly, Leah, if a free forgive- | tell thee again, thou art foolish in thy forbearance, 


ness was thy farewell boon to Victor Lauriston !’ 


’}thou must obey my wishes to night. Let us se- 


“Forgiveness to the injured doth always be-|cretly mingle with the throng of guests and enter 
long,” replied Leah in a clear, calm voice. “ Am| the chateau, there to await a propitious moment of 
I not taught in the Sacred Scriptures that such | appearing before the bridegroom when by his bride : 
should dwell in the erring heart of one who would| thou canst then upbraid him with his treachery, 
wish to be forgiven by the Great Ruler of heaven| while I show to Count Radzminski this precious 
and earth? Could I seek that blessing from Him bond, which assigns to the usurious Jew every 
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ruble of his son’s reputed wealth, and which is the 
penalty of a life of prodigality and dissipation. 
Such is thy father’s counsel.” 

A smile of peculiar sweetness and an air of high 
resolve passed over the face of the beautiful Jewess 
as she calmly answered : 

“The Scriptures declare ‘ vengeance is mine I 
will repay saith the Lord,’ and thinkest thou, my 
father, Leah Ithraim would dare to disregard that 
voice from yonder heavens, breathed through His 
Holy Word to fallen man? No, not to ensure every 
worldly bliss or coveted honor.—I freely forgive 
Victor Lauriston, though it is indeed a fearful strug- 
gle for the heart to pray for one who has blighted 
our life’s fairest blossoms and torn asunder its twi- 
ning tendrils of confiding faith. But God assists 
us in those weak moments and enables us to tri- 
umph over the enemy of our souls. Every afflic- 
tion he sends us is like the storm of winter—un- 
lovely in its aspect, but needful to purify the moral 
atmosphere of our weak hearts, and to curb the 
sinful propensities of our frail nature. It becomes 
us then, not to avert his chastenings by any daring 
impiety or rebellion—I cannot therefore consent 
to thy wishes. Vola Radzminski has only igno- 
rantly wronged me in wedding him, who had to 
her the semblance of honor and fidelity. Leah 
Ithraim will never plant the dagger of revenge in 
a bosom so guileless and innocent.” 

Nathan’s compressed lip curled with rage when 
he tauntingly replied, 

“Thou art indeed more like some pigeon-livered, 
canting Christian, than one belonging to God’s 
favored people. Doth not the Scriptures also teach 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth?’ Me- 
thinks such should be the code of one of thy race 
But enough of thy puling weakness, it is only par- 
donable in thee;—receive my blessing, for I will 
detain thee no longer, but mark this truth—thou 
shalt be avenged, even though thou cravest it not.” 

His voice grew softer as he laid his thin, cold 
hand upon the bowed head of his kneeling child, 
while she said entreatingly, 

“ Heed not the voice of the tempter, my father ; 
it will bring sorrow and disgrace upon thee. Aban- 


don thy cruel scheme, for I would not that Leah }withe 
Ithraim’s name should be breathed where joy and fd@-wath 
Her shadow will never againjig 


gladness reign. 
darken the young bride’s happy path, for she ‘will: 
soon fade away like the lonely flower of the rock, 
unmissed and unlamented.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


How tranquil and lovely was the scene that lay 
before the eye of Vola, as she stood upon the ter- 
race awaiting the appearance of Victor. The deep 
blue of the clear heavens began to twinkle with 
those countless heralds of the great Creator’s wis- 


.|her soliloquy. 











“ Hesperus led 

The starry host, and rode the brightest,” 

till Cynthia’s “peerless light” gradually extin- 
guished her fainter, but more hallowed beams. 
Every thing conspired to soothe and elevate the 
mind to that sublime complacency which renders 
the vexations of this world so insignificant, that 
we wonder they ever had power to disturb us for 
one moment. But Vola’s heart felt unusually 
heavy and her face wore an expression of saddened 
sensibility touched witha shade of inimitable soft- 
ness. 

“It is indeed strange,” said she, “ that I should 
be thus tormented by restless suspicions regarding 
the appearance of Leah Ithraim, for it was only 
intended to excite mystery or attention, but still I 
liked not the expression of Victor’s face when 
those singular lines were read. Surely he could 
not be guilty of the charges implied: his unusual 
agitation brought to mind what my cousin told me ; 
but no, it cannot be, he is too noble to have thus 
basely deceived us both” — 

“‘ Lady, thy confidence is misplaced, for thou 
hast indeed been most shamefully deceived ; ne’er 
did vice assume a garb so virtuous as that worn 
by Victor Lauriston. ‘The despised Jewess is not 
more cruelly wronged than thou art,—he has wed- 
ded thee from base, mercenary motives, merely to 
repair a decayed name and fortune. The fervor 
of his vows of love had scarce become chilled in 
the ear of Leah Ithraim, when they were falsely 
repeated in thine, so pure and unsuspecting.” 

Vola had not observed the stealthy pace of a man 
closely enveloped in a long robe, who had cau- 
tiously approached and stood within hearing of 
In vain her trembling tongue es- 
sayed its office, either to give an alarm, or boldly 
enquire the cause of such intrusion. Without 
making any movement to retreat or discover him- 
self, he continued, 

“ Before thou didst leave thy native home for 
that of thy heartless husband, Leah Ithraim de- 
sired to behold her rival; and having heard thee 
express the same wish in the Jardin de Saxe, she 
followed the counsel of her father and mingled 

y bridal guests. Revenge had naught to 
that act or desire; for, lady, her heart is 
Morant of such a feeling, though its deadly thorn 
rankles deep in that of her father—the hated Jew. 
To obey its dictates he now appears before the 
bride of Victor Lauriston, that he may disclose to 
her his only true character. Nathan Ithraim will 
not permit any one to be happy whom /e has made 
so.” 

Again he paused and seemed to delight in the 
shrinking terror of the panic struck bride. 

“Yes, Vola Lauriston, the day will come when 
thy memory will cling to the haleyon period of thy 
bright youth, and then wilt thou curse the sun that 





dom and goodness, while 





shone upon thy bridal. The marriage dowery will 
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hardly be adjusted to-morrow, when the Count 
Radzminski will know he has given his daughter to 
a bankrupt in fortune and honor; who was forced 
to solicit the secret aid of the ‘ sordid Jew,’ in 
order to facilitate his union with thee. In a for- 
eign land thou wilt soon feel the sad changes of 
fortune, and lament most vainly thy early infatua- 
tion. But list to yonder burst of merriment; the 
gay crowd waits below to welcome the youthful 
bride of Victor Lauriston. If Nathan Ithraim’s 
heart could pity a Christian, he would bestow it 
upon thee.” 

Many were the surmises respecting Vola’s in- 
sensibility when Victor found her on the terrace, 
cold and motionless as the dead; and after she had 
recovered from that long and painful swoon, the 
deep dejection of her manner and pallid, terror- 
struck countenance, excited greater wonder. But, 
happily for her, no mortal ken could penetrate 
the dark cloud of sorrow that hung upon her brow 
on that night of general rejoicing, and which ever 
afterwards shadowed her young heart. 

There is naught can sooner crush that inward 
tablet, designed by God to reflect the characters 
of truth and love, than the loss of confidence in 
those we once solely and fearlessly trusted with 
ourlove. No greater source of pain and sorrow 
need we know than when we behold our faith thrown 
back upon us, causing that terrible “ waste of feel- 
ings unemployed.” ‘The delicate structure within 
becomes fearfully undermined, and the bright wing 
of Hope lies dimmed and broken amid the ruins. 

Although Victor Lauriston had attained every 
point of ambition in his union with Vola, whom— 
to do him justice—he really loved as much as it 
was possible for one of his fickle nature to do, still 
it proved any thing else but a happy alliance. A 
pang of ceaseless remorse wrung his memory, 
when it dwelt upon his broken faith to the beauti- 
ful and virtuous Jewess. It is impossible to be 
positively happy, when our honor and conscience 
are ill at ease, and shrink from the justice, or ne- 
nessity of self-arraignment. True, we may often 
mistake the phantom for the substance, but actual 
and abiding happiness can only be ensured by a 
firm rectitude of principle, strengthened by action. 
It is of a temperate, uniform nature, and can” 
more exist in a heart, continually harassed by guilty 
retrospections, unexpiated by confession and repa- 
ration, than in one that is wholly senseless to all 
those refined and generous emotions, which ever 
characterize a noblenature.e * * * * 

Both garlands in the Jardin de Saxe withered 
sadly, and the wheel of life rolled harshly over the 
fortunes of the fair beings to whom they were 
dedicated. So true is it, that 

“ Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd, 
So shifting and so various is the plan 
By which Heav’n rules the mixed affairs of man.” 


[ To be Continued. } 
Vout. XI—18 





NATURE. 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost. 
1 love winds, and waves, and storms, 
Everything, almost, 
Which is Nature’s and may be 
Uatainted by man’s misery. 
SHELLEY. 


Why should we seek 
Earth's loftiest scenes to wake the slumbering soul ? 
Say, do we need the Alps, the Appenines, 
To learn the spirit-stirring influence 
Which Nature has upon our deepest heart ? 
Oh, no! There’s not a hidden woodland nook, 
An unassuming spot, where trees are waving, 
And flowers and long grass woo the coming wind, 
But can call up the feelings of the soul 
And make it know, at last, that life has joy ; 
A single noble tree that towers to heaven, 
Spreading its branches wide ; a moss grown rock ; 
A flashing rivulet, a bounding river,— 
That seems to go forth in the conciousness 
Of unresisted might; the waves of ocean, 
Breaking along the shore in majesty, 
Indignant at the bounds that curb their pride, 
Lashing the beach, in vain, though mighty efforts ; 
A free and joyous bird that sings as from 
The unchecked fulness of its happiness, 
Poured forth in sweet and gushing melody ; 
The setting of the glorious sun, when all 
The sky is paved with gold and purple clouds, 
Mocking the eye with fancied seas and islands ; 
The stillness of the sultry noon, when Nature, 
Oppressed with heat, is sleeping ; or the morn 
Soul-stirring in its cloudless loveliness ; 
The rising of a tempest-cloud, which casts 
Its shadows o’er the eye of day, and turns 
Her smiles to tears, dividing the blue sky 
’ T wixt light and shadow, in its onward march ; 
The beauty of the moonlit night, so pale 
And stately as the spell-bound charms of sculpture, 
They seem to need the touch of some Promethean hand 
To wake them intolife; the evening star 
That shines with radiance pure aad peerless, ’mid 
Its fellows, like the last fond memory 
Of aloved mother, when the soul is dark 
In after years ; or Lucifer, the star 
Of morning, herald of hopes to come. 


Again, 
L tell thee that there’s not a sound in Nature, 
Borne by the passing breeze, that will not give 
Pleasure unto the ear that is attuned 
To list such untaught melodies ; the whispers 
That pass from leaf to leaf when zephyrs play 
Amid the trees ; the grating of the boughs ; 
The sigh we hear from grain o’erladen fields, 
Bending beneath the white and bearded crests ; 
The sound of falling showers, when the earth 
Thirsts to receive them, and the tender leaves 
Spring to new life beneath their welcome succor ; 
The silvery murmur of the falling brook 
That springs from out the mossy, dark-gray rock, 
And seeks a path ’mid white and glancing pebbles ; 
The fluttering of the wings of fearless birds, 
Amid the dusky solitudes of these 
Primeval forests ; or the plashing fall 
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Of wavelets on the sandy river shore. 

Yes, all these things can wake deep feelings in 
The heart, and give more real rapture than 
The sweetest chords of music. They unite 

In one undying, universal hymn 

And, to the soul, they cry, ‘* There is a God !” 


Oh! all around us we have sights and sounds, 

If rightly understood, of pure delight ; 

’ Tis but, alas! our souls are dark, and will 

Not see the light that Nature would bestow : 

Her charms appear to us too common to be prized. 


But she has high and holier influences 

Than those of mere delight unto the sense ; 
For, when the soul is worn and wearied with 
The ceaseless and degrading cares of life, 

Go forth, and look upon her glorious face ; 

And thou wilt find a balm laid to thy heart, 
And thy tired spirit will regain the freshness 
Which it had lost since youth. When struggling with 
The adversities of earth, till lost in doubt 

Of an all seeing care, then seek the woods, 
And in those pillared aisles, God’s own Cathedral, 
Unbuilt by human hands, will thoughts arise, 
And purify the soul, like the deep organ tone 
Thall swells around, and fills the lofty dome ; 
And thou wilt feel as in communion 

With thy Creator; every thing around 
Breathing of him, and hymning forth his praise. 
Then, when thou dost return to toil along 

The dusty paths of life, with steadier step 
Wilt thou press on unto thy destined goal, 

And with a spirit which will long retain 

The higher cast of thought, by Nature given. 


July, 1844. H.C. L. 





THE TWO CAROLINAS. 


In a journal circulating like the Messenger through many 
States, we do not propose to confine its articles upon Ame- 
rican History to Virginia. Accordingly, we invite the at- 
tention of our readers to the following original contribu- 


tions to the Colonial and Revolutionary history of the Caro- 
linas.— Ed. Mess. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JUST BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


I enclose you, Mr. Editor, the original MS. of an 
English traveller, who must have visited Chiarles- 
ton just before the issue was finally made up be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother country. From 
internal evidence I should place the date of this 
pamphlet somewhere between 1772 and 1774. It 


‘notes which may increase the interest to your read- 
ers. You do well to urge your people on the sub- 
ject of our Colonial History. Future times will 
groan and wonder at our wretched indifference, in 
the South, to all that concerns the glory of our 
‘ancestors. 

Very faithfully, yours, 

| W. G. S. 
| Woodlands, Nov. 5. 
| 
| 
| 


| Charles Town the Capital of South Carolina 
ilies in Latitude 32° 42” North and 78° 45” West 
| Longitude from London and is situated on a Neck 
_of Land that runs into the Sea, by which it is sur- 
se three ways; for it is open to a fine deep 
| Salt Water Bay in front or to the Eastward, and to 
two very fine Navigable Rivers that run up from 
out of the Bay on each Side of the Town, the first 
of which called Cooper's (a) River inclines to the 
N.N. W. and runs Navigable for large Ships many 
Miles into the Country and Vessels of 100 Tons 
may go above 40 miles up it very safely. The 
other called Ashley River (4) is a very fine one, 
where large Ships can go several Miles up and 
Vessels of upwards of 100 Tons may go above 20 
miles up very well. Many fine Ships are built up 
this River from 3 to 400 Tons Burthen and much 
cheaper than in England, for the whole Province 
of South Carolina (before it is Cultivated) naturally 
produces live Oak, (which is rather harder and 
more durable than any English Oak is) and several 
other different sorts of very good Oaks, Cedars, 
Pitch Pines and Cyprus Trees, also White and 
Yellow Pines in vast abundance, as fine and useful 
as any in the world which are very fit for making 
good lower Masts for any of the Navy of Eng- 
land. 

Coming in from the Sea there lies a Barr about 
4 Leagues to the Eastward of the Town over which 
there is but twelve Feet at low Water but after 
You get within it there is deep Water enough, and 
then You have a fine Prospect of the Bay (which 
in some Places is three miles broad) and of Charles 
‘Town at 9 or 10 miles distance, which lying open 
to the East fronts You as You come in and makes 
a very handsome appearance, for it spreads a great 


has been received from an attentive correspondent| deal of Ground and there are in it several large cap- 


in London, who has failed to send, and perhaps 
been unable to procure, any information touching 
its authorship. Its value is rather due to its evi- 
dent honesty of remark than to any novelty in its 
statements. As it is our policy to collect and bind 
together as many of these old documents, relating 
to our country and its early history, as we can pro- 
cure, | do not scruple to ask that.it may find a place 
in your Journal. I am not aware that it has ever 
been in print. To increase its value, in some slight 
measure, I have accompanied it with several original 


ital good looking Buildings, such as the Royal Ex- 
change and Custom House in one, which is a 
very substantial handsome large Building of Brick, 
faced with Stone round the Arches of the Win- 
dows Doors &c, also two very large handsome 
English Churches that appear like Stone Build- 
ings, and several Spires belonging to different Meet- 
ing Houses, the Dutch and French Churches &c 
&c. All of which being lofty present themselves 
to Your View above the Houses many miles off as 
You approach the Town ; (c) but what adds greatly 
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to the Prospect coming in from the Sea is Suli- 
van’s Island at the mouth of the Bay on the Right 
Hand, and Ashley and Coopers Rivers running up 
on each side the Town: These, together with the 
appearance of the Town itself, and a fine fertile 
looking ‘ountry well wooded with Noble Lofty 
Pines and Oaks; form a prospect upon the whole 
strikingly Beautiful. (d) 

All the Streets in Charles Town run straight 
and intersect each other at right Angles; the Prin- 
cipal of which are Bay Street Broad Street and 
Meeting Street. The Place called Bay Street 
which is where You land lies near North and South, 
and is almost a Mile in length by the Water Side, 
along which are many good Wharfs fit for large 
Ships of any Burthen to haul along side of: On 
the inner part of these Wharfs are Warehouses 
erected for Receiving different kind of Merchan- 
dize; opposite to which at about the distance of 
the Width of Oxford Street stands a long Row of 
good large sized Houses tolerable regularly built, 
some of Brick, but for the most part intirely of 
Wood decently painted, the Ground Floor of which 
are in general turn’d into Shops that are here 
called Store Houses, and Families live in the 
upper parts for they are two Stories above the 
Ground Floor and almost all of them have Balco- 
nies over the Doors which gives them very much 
the appearance of some English Inns, or the Deputy 
Gov’r's House at St. Hellena. These Houses 
are standing upon much higher Ground than the 
Warehouses, over look them from One Pair of 
Stairs, by which means they Command a fine Pros- 
pect of the Ships in the Bay and of the Open Sea 
without the Bar, besides a Perpetual moving Scene 
of what is doing at the Wharfs and in the Street 
below, which is the Principal part of the Town for 
Carrying on most kinds of Business: Charles 
Town on Account of it’s nearness to the Sea and 
having two such Fine Navigable Rivers is vastly 
well Situated for carrying on a very great Foreign 
Trade, which it now does and is every Year in- 
creasing it greatly for notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of a Bar, Ships of 500 Tons Burthen go 
in and out of Charles Town very safely. 

Towards the South End of the Bay is a pretty 
good siz’d Market for Pork, Veal, Poultry and 
Greens. 

Broad Street which runs up from near the Mid- 
dle of the Bay lies almost East and West: It is 
full half a Mile long and rather narrower than 
Cheapside. The Royal Exchange and Custom 
House that are both in one Building stands fronting 
the East End of it, which tho’ it is a handsome 
Building and Cats a very guod appearance all up 
and down the Street, I think it had better not been 
there as it prevents a fine Prospect of the Bay, 
therefore I think it would answer much better at 
the West End of the Street that lies quite open to 
a part of Cooper’s River. 





— 


Meeting Street lies nearly North and South, is 
open at the South End to another part of Coopers 
River (e) and in running on from thence to the North- 
ward divides Broad Streets near the Middle of it. 
At one of the four Corners where the Streets are 
divided stands the new English Church, and at 
another is the State House where the Members of 
the Assembly meet to Transact all the Business of 
the Province and the Judges sit to hear and try 
Causes &c. It is a large handsome substantial 
Building and looks well. Opposite to it stands a plain 
good Building much less than the other call’d the 
Town Watch House, over which are good Apart- 
ments that are occupied as the Public Treasury 
Offices : These two buildings and the Church are 
of Brick inside and Plaistered Over so well on the 
Outside to Imitate Stone that I really took them 
all for Stone Buildings at first: The fourth Corner 
does not answer the other three, for it is only a low 
dirty looking Brick Market House for Beef. In 
the Center of these four Corners, which is about 
the middle of Meeting and Broad Streets, stands a 
handsome Stone Statue of Mr. Pitt now Earl of 
Chatham: (f) Meeting Street is near a Mile long 
and full as wide if not wider than Broad Street: 
Both these Streets contain many large handsome 
modern Built Brick Houses also some of Brick 
inside and Plaistered Over op the Outside so as to 
imitate Stone very well, but about one half the 
Houses in both these Streets are built entirely of 
Wood, most of which are good sized tolerable 
regular looking ones Painted and set off to advan- 
tage, and some of them are finished so as to have 
a good deal the Appearance of Stone Buildings. 

There are several other Streets but not so wide 
by a good deal as Meeting and Broad Streets tho’ 
they are near the same length and have some de- 
cent looking large Houses in them but the greatest 
part are middling looking wooden ones: Some of 
these Streets contain several good Buildings for 
divine Worship, such as the Old English Church 
which looks almost as large and handsome as the 
new one, also 3 decent handsome Jarge Meeting 
Houses, the Dutch and French Church &c so that 
the Town as it is large and spreads a great deal of 
Ground makes a very good appearance altogether, 
but none of the Streets being paved and the soil 
being very sandy isa disagreeable Circumstance in 
hot or windy weather. 

There are 3 apologies for Fortifications be- 
longing to Charles Town, one of which Stands at 
the North End of the Town and was originally 
intended to have been Carried all round that part 
of it, which if it had there would have been no way 
of coming in or going out of Charles Town except 
through the gates of that Fortification, but no Gates 
have been hung nor Guns mounted upon it and what 
is built of it is now rather a nusance than other- 





wise. A little beyond the South End of Bay Street 


is the remains of a Fortification which Command 
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the Mouth of Ashley River and part of the Bay. 
There are several Old Cannon still mounted upon 
it, but the Walls being undermined by the Sea are 
falling down under them in several Places. The 
Principal Fortification is a Fort opposite to Sulli- 
van’s Island on the left hand coming in from the 
Sea, about three or four miles below Charles Town, 
where all vessels are obliged to Stop at coming in, 
and have a Signal to Pass‘it going out: There are 
several Guns mounted upon it, but I am informed it 
is very old and but in an indifferent State of De- 
fence. (¢) 

The Militia of Charles Town amounts to about 
1600 altogether including the 3 Companies of Grena- 
diers, Artillery and Light Infantry which three 
Companies consisting of about 80 men in each are 
filled and kept up by Volunteers, who are all Peo- 
ple of Property, and cutt a pretty good regular 
appearance, having handsome Uniforms &c found 
by themselves; but the rest of the Common Town 
Militia if possible make a worse Figure than the 
Train Bands of London. 

Charles Town alone is now supposed to contain 
9 or 10,000 White Inhabitants and about 30,000 
Black Negro Slaves but as it is increasing it’s In- 
habitants and Houses too, amazingly fast of late 
Years, in all probability it will in a few Years more 
become a very large populous Town. (h) It is 
upon the whole rather a Gay Place, there being 
Public Dancing Assemblies and Plays acted in it, 
with Horse Racing about a Mile off. (:) Most Peo- 
ple of Property keep single Horse Chairs which 
are very numerous indeed in the Town, but many of 
the genteeler surt keep handsome four Wheel’d 
Carriages, and several Carry their luxury so Far 
as to have Carriages, Horses, Coachmen and all 
imported from England. The Genteeler sort of 
People in Charles Town are pretty well bred, but 
the Ladies in general (very few excepted) are not 
tollerably handsome, for most of them have Pale 
Sickish Languid Complections and are commonly 
ill shaped, their Shoulders seeming to have a long- 
ing desire to rise high enough to hide their ears, 
and in their Conversation they have a disagreeable 
drawling way of speaking, which is no Advantage 
to help make up for their Persons. (4) The Men that 
are born in Carolina are in genera! much cleverer 
and more personable than the Women, many of 
them being fine stout hearty looking Fellows, espe- 
cially those who live in the Interior Parts of the 
Province, where the further You go back the heal- 
thier it is and the better the Soil. 

Most kinds of Provisions are much rais’d of late 
in Charles Town, Beef, which on account of the 
hot weather is now reckoned out of Season and 
but very indifferent can’t be had under 4d per Pound 
bat in the Winter it is much better at 2d per Pound. 
Veal which is sold by the Joint comes to about 5d 


city for there are Plenty to be Caught if there were 
but proper People to seek after them, but as that is 
not the Case they are scarce and dear: however 
that is pretty well made up for by having Plenty of 
fine Turtle one half the year from 4d to 8d per 
Pound. Poultry is in general very good and rea- 
sonable, fine Capons being at a shilling a Piece and 
very good Fowls fit for the spit at 9d and in the 
Winter Season here are fine Wild Ducks at 4d 
each, Plenty of Excellent Otterlines Partridges 
and Quails at 2d each, with abundance of very fine 
Wild Turkeys weighing from 20 to 40 Pounds from 
3 to 5 Shillings each, also Plenty of Venison at a 
Guinea a Buck, which tho’ it has little or no fat is 
generally Esteem’d very good Flavor’d. The But- 
ter commonly used in Carolina is very much like 
what is called the best Cambridge in England which 
is to be had from 4d to 6d a Pound. Fresh Butter 
which is not often to be had in Charles Town is 
never under a shilling a Pound and not very good 
neither. Eggs are commonly about 8 a Groat. 
Peas and Beans from 6d to a shilling a Peck and 
Vegitables of all kinds at much the same Price as 
they are commonly Sold for in and about London. 
The Bread which is very good is generaily Sold at 
the Rate of about 6d or 7d the Quartern Loaf. 
Most kinds of Fruits (Gooseberries and Currants 
excepted) grow here as in England tho’ not so 
plenty nor so good flavor’d in general but I am in- 
formed the Northern Colonies produce all kinds of 
English Fruits in great abundance, which are reck- 
oned full as good Flavor’d as any in England. 
China Oranges grow in Carolina, but rather scarce 
and not kindly, for now and then a little severer 
Winter than usual cuts most of them off. How- 
ever it is pretty well supplied with them, Lemons 
and Limes from a Place called Providence, so that 
they have them in Charles Town very Fresh and 
good most part of the Year. They also have from 
the same Place Plenty of Pine Apples one half the 
Year from 4d to 8d a Piece, which are in general 
exceeding fine flavor'd. 

They make no Beer of Malt in Carolina, but 
they make some of Malasses and also of Pereymon 
both which are much inferior to good English Beer, 
and as it won’t keep is only made and expended in 
the Winter Season But Charles Town is very well 
supplied with Porter from England at 9 Shillings 
per dozen Bottles, which is commonly Drank by 
most People of Property at Meals or else Weak 
Grog or Rum Punch, for they: always can buy the 
best Jamaica Rum from 2s 8d to 3s 6d a Gallon by 
the Puncheon or Hogshead. French Claret is also 
to be drank much Cheaper than in England, but 
other Wines are in general almost as dear. 

Since the last Disputes commenced between 
England and the Colonies many very good regula- 
tions of GEconomy have taken Place at Charles 





per Pound. The Town in general is very ill-sup- 
plied with Fish, which is not owing to a real Scar- 


Town, such as laying aside all Public Diversions : 
And the Men for the Deepest Mourning wear noth- 
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ing but a Piece of Black Crape round one Arm,|The Thermomiter I am told was once last Year as 
and the Ladies wear only black Ribbons instead of | high as 98, but those extreem heats don’t last long, 
Colour’d ones: Also no Mutton-is allowed to be| the Changes from them to quite cool Weather being 
kill’d in order te preserve the Wool to make Cloth|very sudden, owing to Violent storms of Heavy 
of if it should be found necessary in future which | Rain and very severe Thunder and Lightening which 
Rule I find is inviolably observed not only in the|tho’ Common in Charles Town Seldom does any 
Province of South Carolina, but throughout all| Mischief for almost every House has one Con- 
America: This and several other Laudable Schemes | ductor and some two by which prudent Precaution 
voluntarily entred into for the Public Welfare, which | I dare say they are.often preserved from terrible 
are too tedious to mention, shews plainly very | accidents that wonld otherwise most probably fre- 
strong signs of Firmness and Unanimity among the | quently happen from’ the Lightening, which is un- 
Americans to defend what they think their Rights| commonly sharp and dreadful to behold. 
and Liberties as long as they can, which the Peo-| The Sand from the Streets together with Swarms 
ple of this Town and Province in Conjunction with | of Musqueto’s and Flies in the Houses are ex- 
the other Provinces seem pretty unanimously de-| cessive troublesome and disagreeable all the Warm 
termined upon, But notwithstanding All these Ap-| Weather Season, but those Inconveniences may 
pearances of Zeal for Liberty, most People that|be avoided by People of Property, who may go 
are born in Carolina can’t help discovering in com-| and live much pleasanter in the Country, for where 
mon Conversation a great Partiallity towards Eng-| the Soil is not Sandy it is always Cooler; and the 
land, calling it their home tho’ they have never been| further they go back inland from Charles Town 
there and seem to wish much to have it in their|the healthier it is and the better the Soil, where 
Power to be able to go and live Comfortably in it;|they can now reside quite safe from the Indians, 
which to me appears altogether irreconcilable with| who are much decreased of late, and drove so far 
their Professions of determining to defend what| off the borders as not to be capable of doing any 
they call the Rights and Liberties of America to| hurt at all to the Province of South Carolina. All 
the last Extremity against Old England, for I think | the Roads throughout this and the other Provinces 
People in general can’t easily prevail upon them-|to the Northward are very good, broad and char- 
selves to injure or fight against what they really | mingly shaded with lofty Pines, Oaks, and Cedars, 
have a regard for. (/) so that You may travel from Charles Town through 
The Interior Parts of South Carolina are very | the other Colonies in a very agreeable manner for 
well water’d by numbers of fine Fresh Water Rivers| upwards of 1100 miles to the Northwards all 
abounding with different kind of good Fish, such as| through fine Roads, (tho’ not incumbred with Turn- 
Trout, Perch, and Plenty of Craw Fish. The Soil| pikes) and vastly cheap too if You choose it, 
mends as You go 15 or 20 Miles inland from Charles| for besides a kind of Inns at pretty convenient 
Town where instead of Sand You then begin to| Distances where You meet with midling Accom- 
meet with different sorts of Clay, Loom, or good | modations very reasonable, every Person’s House 
rich black Earth, most of which is in general very|is open and free to travellers all the way along, 
fertile and will produce almost any thing that is|not only throughout the whole Province of South 
sown upon it in great abundance, particularly Rice | Carolina but also through most parts of the other 
and Indigo, which are the Staples of this Province| Northern Provinces, which generous Hospitallity 
and are both very Profitable to the Planters, as is|1 presume will last no longer than ’till the Country 
also making of Tar, Turpentine, Pitch and Rosin,|in general gets better Peopled. 
which however strange it may appear are all four} As there are no Post Chaises to be hired at 
the actual Produce of one single Pine Tree. They| present in America, People commonly travel with 
likewise Grow fine Tobacco, good Wheat and other | their own single horse Chairs, and so take a black 
Grain, more than sufficient for their own Consump-| Servant or two along with them with one, two, 
tion tho’ not in very great Quantities for Exporta-|or three spare led Horses according to the dis- 
tion; But either through stupidity or Obstinacy | tance of the Journey, which by frequently relieving 
natural to Farmers, Houghs are mostly made use|the Horse with that Draws in the Chair, enables 
of instead of Ploughs: Nevertheless they com-|the Horses (which are Good in Nature tho’ but 
monly get good Crops, for even the Sandy Soil|small sized) to travel Constantly from 30 to 40 
about Charles Town is naturally very fertile, but| miles a day for upwards of 1000 miles together. 
that I take to be cheifly owing to the Favorableness} The Trees of South Carolina are loaded with a 
of the Climate 7 Months in the Year being cer-| particular kind of Moss peculiar to that Province 
tainly very fine, pleasant, healthy and Temperate,| only, which hangs down over the branches a Yard 
for in the severest Winters there is never above 8|or two in Jength and almost covers them and the 
or 10 days Frost at the most, and in general not|leaves: it has a very venerable Look and casts a 
above 5 or 6. The greatest part of the other|pleasing gloomy Shade along the Roads, which 
5 Months is a very disagreeable relaxing heat, sub-| makes travelling inexpressibly rural and agreeable 
ject at the End of the Year to bad fall Fevers. in that Country. 
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The Province of South Carolina tho’ but small 
to sev’l of the other Northern ones, contains 40 
millions of Acres, and extends 180 Miles from 
North to South, about 120 miles of which are 
along the Sea Coast, the Southermost Part near 
the Sea lying about the Latitude 32° North and 
the Northermost near 34° 00” North. The South- 
ermost part for about 35 Miles up to the North- 
ward is not more than from 30 to 60 Miles broad 
but from that Narrow Neck it widens almost all 
at once in Land or Westerly to 100 miles broad 
and from that to 200 and in several parts to up- 
wards of 250 miles broad. (m) 

There are several good Sized well Peopled 
Towns in South Carolina, both Inland and near the 
Sea Coast ; some of the Jatter carry on agreat Trade 
and have good Navigable Rivers up to them from 
the Sea particularly Beaufort upon Port Royal 
Harbor, situated upon an Island 20 Miles up broad 
River, the Mouth of which is about 30 Miles to 
the Southward of Charles Town: It has a very 
safe good Entrance up to Port Royal, which is a 
very noble deep water Harbour. 

Upon Port Royal Island stands Beaufort, which 
is a well Peopled good looking Town better than 
half as big as Charles Town. The Town of Beau- 
fort by having such a fine River running Naviga- 
ble from. the sea through Numbers of different 
Branches many Miles inland above the Town, is 
better situated on that account to he the Capital of 
South Carolina than Charles Town, the Bar at 
the latter not having above 12 feet on it at low 
Water, which is certainly a great disadvantage to 
that Place; But it’s being first Peopled and more 
in the Center of the Province than Beaufort (for 
they are 70 Miles asunder by Land) it will now 
most probably continue the Capital in future, which 
was rather dubious a few Years back; but since 
that Charles Town has increased so much more 
than Beaufort in Trade, Buildings and Inhabitants 
that it is now very improbable Beaufort should 
ever exceed Charles Town. (n) 

The Province of South Carolina is divided into 
4 Counties called Berkley, Craven, Colliton, and 
Granville, in the first of which is Charles Town: 
These Counties are subdivided into very large 
Tracts of Land which go by the name of Precints 
or Districts, and are called Cheraw, Camden, 
Orangeburg, Ninety Six, Beaufort, Charles Town 
and George Town Precints or Districts. The 
three latter are in several parts open to the Sea 
Coast, and have 3 large well Peopled Towns in 
them, the first called Charles Town which is in the 
Center, the 2d Beaufort to the Southward of it, 
and the 3d George Town to the Northward of it, 
besides Dorchester, which is a good pretty sized 
Town, upon Ashley River about 20 miles above 
Charles Town, and is Navigable all the way up to 
it from the Sea for Vessels of above 100 Tons 
Burthen. The Savannah, which is the Souther- 








most Part of the Province is also a very populous 
Place along the Sea Coast, and carries on a good 
Deal of Trade. ‘The other 4 Districts or Precincts 
(which run mostly into the interior parts of the 
Country) have several good sized pretty well Peo- 
pled Towns in them that carry on a tolerable ad- 
vantageous inland Trade. 

The Courts are held at Charles Town, George 
Town, Port Royal, Orangeburg Town, Ninety Six, 
Camden Town, Long Bluff and Cheraw. 

South Carolina is govern’d by 48 Members 
chosen out of different Parishes throughout all 
parts of the Province, some of which send one, 
two, or three, Members according to their size 
and number of Inhabitants, each of whom is chosen 
in for 3 Years. They meet and sit in the State 
House at Charles Town, where they pass Acts of 
Assembly with the Concurrence of the Governor 
and Council of that Place who are appointed by 
the Crown and call themselves the Upper House, 
which the Members of the lower House of As- 
sembly won’t allow them to be, notwithstanding no 
Acts of Assembly can pass into a Law without not 
only their Concurrence but also his Majesty’s As- 
sent too; therefore to me it appears as clearly that 
they are an upper and lower House as that Our 
House of Lords and Commons are so in Eng- 
land. 

The whole Province of South Carolina is sup- 
posed not to contain above 75,000 White Inhabi- 
tants, and about 110,000 Black (0) Negro Slaves, 
which is but a small number of Whites in propor- 
tion to the Northern Provinces, which in many 
parts are reckoned to be five times betier Peopled 
than South Carolina, but Lands on that Account 
becoming dear there, and being still plenty and 
very cheap here, vast Numbers of People are daily 
Emigrating from thence as well as from England 
and other parts of Europe into South Carolina, so 
that in time it may very probably become almost 
as well Peopled as some of the Northern Colo- 
nies; but at all Events it will soon be much better 
Peopled than it is now, which must be of infinite 
Advantage to it and will of course raise the Value 
of its Lands very considerably. 

According to the best Information I can get from 
the most Intelligent Rational People that I have 
had an Opportunity of conversing with, America 
ean I am inform’d upon any real Emergency col- 
lect together above 200,000 Tollerable Well Arm’d 
Militia, for every Man in America as soon as he is 
able to bear Arms is regularly Embodied in some 
Town or County Militia; and as all the Country 
People are brought up to the Use of Fire Arms 
from meer Children, they in general handle a Mus- 
ket more dextrously and with greater Ease than 
almost any other set of People in the World, and 
are for the most part very hardy Stout hail looking 
Men: so that by all I can learn I really believe 
that America can with great Ease Support and 
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maintain constantly in the Field above 50,000 fine 
hardy good disciplin’d Troops, well Arm‘d with 
Plenty of Ammunition, &c: therefore if they do 
but continue United, and are but as brave as they 
are numerous (which there is but little reason to 
doubt) [ think it will be impossible for England or 
any single Power on Earth to enslave them as 
they term it: However, distress them to be sure 
we certainly may very greatly, by destroying their 
Sea Port Towns and blocking up their Trade, but 
that would in fact be but little better than Self 
Revenge, as England itself in the End would be 
the sufferer by so doing, therefore I heartily wish 
for the good of All Parties concerned, that all affairs 
now in Dispute between England and the Colonies 
may soon be amicably setled, for the longer they 
remain in this distracted unsettled Situation the 
wider the Breach will grow, and consequently be so 
much the more difficult to close at last. 





NOTES TO THE ABOVE. 


the Southern portions of the city were pronounced, 
long previously, mere ginger-bread work, built 
more for show than service. They were rather 
calculated for the sudden assault of pirates and 
Indians than for use in any regular warfare. During 
the siege of Charleston the French Engineer, Du 
Portail, who arrived after Clinton had been some 
three weeks before the works, declared them to be 
wholly untenable, yet the city, with little over 3000 
men, held out for six weeks against 10,000 picked 
troops of the British under their Generallisimo. 
But Clinton was a modest captain, who saw no 
reason for hurry. The fort spoken of as on the 
right of the harbor on entering is Fort Johnson. 
Fort Sullivan was actually in process of erection, 
and but half finished when it fought the famous 
battle of June 28, 76. 


(h) By the census of 1840, the total population of 
Charleston City and the Neck amounted to 41,149. 


() In theatricals the people of Charleston had 
an early and large reputation. The best companies 
were to be found in Charleston of any part of the 
United States, in the time of Holman and the 
palmy days of Cooper. Even in later periods, 
Edmund Kean is reported to have said that while 





(a) The Indian name of Cooper River was Eti- 
wan or Etiwando. ‘The Wando is an arm of this 
river, emptying into it a little above the Bay or 
Harbor. 


(6) The Indian name of the Ashley was the 
Keawah, (see Williamson’s North Carolina.) At 
the head of this river, some twenty-one miles from 
Charleston, may be seen the ruins of the ancient 
town of Dorchester—a place that holds, in the esti- 
mation of the Carolinians, an equivalent importance 
with Jamestown in the regard of Virginians. 


(c) There are now twenty-seven places of public 
worship in Charlestown and its environs ; 6 of which 
are Episcopal; 4 Methodist; 3 Presbyterian; 3 
Roman Catholic ; 2 German Protestant; 2 Baptist; 
1 Jewish; 1 Unitarian; 1 French Calvinist; 1 Uni- 
versalist; 1 Mariner’s ; 1 Congregationalist, and 1 
for Orphans. 


in Charleston he was compelled to play Shaks- 
peare—-a necessity which he was not prepared to 
acknowledge in any other part of America. He 
was here sometime in 1825-6. For something 
more on this head, see Dunlap’s American Theatre. 


(k) We can venture to assure the heirs and 
successors of our traveller that there has been some 
improvement among the ladies of Charleston in 
latter days—their shoulders are by no means so 
high as formerly, and they have lost that disagreea- 
ble drawl which so much shocked his ears. Their 
languor of air did not affect their hearts or their 
patriotism, as they amply and admirably proved in 
the terrible trials of the Revolution. The women 
of Carolina deserve a volume to themselves, 


(/) The Carolinians, thus speaking of the mother 
country, were only using a customary language. 





(d) John Archdale speaks thus rapturously of the 
forest growth in the neighborhood of Charleston. 
“It is beautified with odoriferous and fragrant woods 
pleasantly green all the year; as the pine, cedar 
and cypress, insomuch that out of Charles Town 
for three or four miles, called the Broadway, is so 
delightful a road, and walk of a great breadth, so 
pleasantly green, that I believe no Prince in Eu- 


rope, by all their art, can make so pleasant a sight 
for the whole year.” 


(e) The Ashley rather, which here empties into 
the bay. 


these two rivers. 


(f) Pitts’ statue no longer occupies this spot. 
During the siege of Charleston in 1780, one of the 
extended arms was taken off by ashell. The statue 
was subsequently taken down and removed to the 
court of the Orphan’s House, fronting Boundary 
Street, where it still stands. 


(g) This paragraph will give some idea of the 
sort of defences upon which our ancestors relied 
during the revolution. 





The harbor is made by the junction of 








It requires long years of oppression, to eradicate 
entirely from the bosoms of a colonial people the 
impressions of early sympathy, and original, of com- 
mon ties and a common tongue, all of which were 
obstacles to be overcome before patriotism in Caro- 
lina could be persuaded to take up arms against 
England. Nor, with a large number of the people, 
was this difficulty ever surmounted. Many returned 
to England, many went into exile in other parts, 
and we know how many more took up arms in be- 
half of the crown against their countrymen. 


(m) South Carolina contains 30,213 square miles, 
or nearly 20,000,000 acres instead of 40. Its 
average length is nearly 200 miles—its breadth 160. 


(n) Beaufort bears no such relation to Charles- 
ton now; but it takes rank as a seat of considera- 
ble taste and learning. It possesses a very select 
and valuable library, and quite a number of highly 
endowed and educated men. 


(0) The population of South Carolina by the 
census of 1840 is 594,439. Of these 259,002 are 








The different bastions in white; 8,279 free colored and 329,158 slaves. 
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THE CAROLINAS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE Sov. Lit. MESSENGER: 


Dear Sir:—I beg leave to offer you for publica- 
tion in the Messenger, a revolutionary narrative, 
written by Colonel Guilford Dudley. The original 
manuscript I received from his widow, Mrs. Anna 
B. Dudley, during the last summer. She was then 
living in Tennessee, but has since, I believe, remo- 
ved to Louisiana. It being her wish to have it 
published, I have taken pleasure in transcribing 
and preparing it forthe press. The connected nar- 
rative sent me, however, would seem to be only a 
fragment of what was originally written out, and 
consists mainly of avery minute detail of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the battle of Camden 
and the Colonel’s personal adventures upon that oc- 
casion. 

From the narrative and accompanying papers, it 
appears that Col. Dudley, in 1774, assisted in raising 
at Halifax, N. C., (as he supposed, though I think 
erroneously,) the first volunteer company organized 
in America. In 1775, he served in the campaign 
against the loyalist McDonald. In the year 1780, 
he was present at the battle of Camden where he 
bore from the field, the brave Colonel Porter- 
field, of Virginia, after he was mortally wounded. 
In 1781, he was sent in pursuit of the then noted 
tory, Fanning ; and served some time under Gen- 
eral Greene, until after the battle of Guilford, 
when he was made Major, and shortly after, Lieut. 
Col. of Militia, and was engaged in the battle of 
Hobkirk’s hill. In the course of the war he suf- 
fered heavy losses and made many sacrifices in the 
public cause. 

The letters of Governor Burke, of North Caro- 
lina, and some military officers, may serve to give 
credit to the statements of Col. Dudley, and will, 
besides, be found not uninteresting. 

Mrs. Dudley was a first cousin of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke ; a volume of whose letters were 
published a good many years ago by her son, Dr. 
T. B. Dudley. She is now eighty-one years old; 
and says in a letter to me, “Ihave nothing to do 
but read my Bible and write to my friends.” 

Hoping that your readers who have a taste for 
reminiscences of this kind, may be entertained by 
these, and that they may throw some light on the 
events to which they relate, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. CAMPBELL. 

Richmond, Feb. 6th 1845. 








A Sxercu or THe Mitirary SERVICES PERFORMED 
BY Guitrorp DupLey, THEN oF THE TOWN OF 
Hauirax, Nort Caro.ina, DURING THE Revo- 
LUTIONARY War. 


In the month of April, 1774, he attained his 
eighteenth year, and had his name immediately en- 
tered on the muster-roll of the town company. In 
the course of that spring and the early part of the 
summer, politics ran very high in America; and 
the flame of discord which, lay smothered in some 
degree, burst forth from Maine to Georgia, upon 
the arrival of the British fleet and army, that block- 
ed up the port of Boston and took possession of the 
town which Gen. Gage presently fortified, and thus 
cut off the communication between the town and 
country. Upon this event, consternation seized the 
minds of the inhabitants of America, in conse- 
quence of this ministerial act of oppression, as it 
was deemed ; and resistance, though at first breath- 
ed only in whispers, was determined upon ; because 
the people foresaw in this open act of hostility, 
though immediately directed only against the town 
of Boston and the inhabitants of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, the lives and liberties of all 
Americans involved. 

In this state of things, when a gloom was spread 
over the minds of men, and the first hostile act 
viewed as “ the beginning of sorrows,” the cap- 
tain of the town company resigned the commission 
which he held under the king; making, at the 
same time, a public declaration, “that he would 
no longer serve his majesty either in a civil 
or military capacity, until American grievances 
were redressed.” His subaltern officers followed 
his example, and presently afterwards the field offi- 
cers of the county resigned their commissions also, 
and thus the militia of that county at least were 
left in a state of anarchy, as it might very properly 
be termed. The late captain of the company, how- 
ever, lost no time in convening the citizens of the 
place and its vicinity, who had formerly composed 
his command ; and after making a short harangue, 
proposed that they should form themselves into an 
independent company, and elect their own officers 
in defiance of all regal authority. ‘This proposi- 
tion was highly relished, and acceded to by all the 
company—a few excepted who were foreigners, 
but fellow-subjects ; when they proceeded to choose 
their old captain to head them and most of the 
subaltern officers, and immediately went into a rigid 
course of training. And thus, as the writer of 
this sketch believes, and then understood, was 
raised the first independent company in America. 

In the summer of 1775, the independent town 
company of which the writer was a member, vol- 
untarily transferred themselves by enlistment to the 
minute regiment of that district, then raising, agree- 
ably to a very late law of the Legislature, who had 
appointed the Colonel commandant. 
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Towards the latter end of November, or first of 
December, a detachment from this minute regi- 
ment, consisting of 250 or 300 men, was ordered 
into service for the purpose of marching to join 
some Virginia troops under Colonel Woodford, sta- 
tioned at the west end of the great bridge on Eliza- 
beth river, near Norfolk; at the other end of which 
Lord Dunmore, the {fast regal Governor of Virginia, 
had caused a fort to be erected, which he garrisoned 
with a company of British grenadiers under Cap- 
tain Fordyce. This bridge and causeway were 
said to be 300 or 400 yards in length over the river 
and large swamps that lined the margin of the 
river, and were entirely exposed to the raking fire 
of the provincials who had thrown up a breast- 
work at the upper end ; yet Captain Fordyce, upon 
receiving orders to dislodge them, bravely advanced 
with his detachment upon the Americans; but as 
soon as he got within killing distance was shot 
dead, and most of the detachment were either 
killed or wounded: the remnant retreated to Nor- 
folk, pursued by the Virginians, with whom the 
Halifax minute men now united. Lord Dunmore, 
with the British troops and tories, withdrew and 
went on board his man-of-war and other ships, then 
lying inthe harbor, for safety ; from whence, by 
firing red-hot shot, or by means of some incendiary 
whom he employed on shore, he contrived to lay 
the flourishing town of Norfolk in ashes. After 
this heroic exploit of his Lordship’s, the minute 
men, no longer necessary in that place, returned 
homewards and reached Halifax early in January, 
1776. 

But here they were not destined to remain inac- 
tive, save for a short while; for early in the next 
month, (February,) the whole of the regiment was 
called into service again, when we were ordered to 
march against the insurgents of North Carolina, 
who had suddenly risen in opposition to the pre- 
vailing power that governed the province at that 
period, in great numbers at Cross Creek, and who 
were to have been aided by a British force then 
lying in Cape Fear to receive them, and were actu- 
ally commanded by British officers, but who were 
defeated at Moore’s Creek bridge, near Wilming- 
ton, with great loss, by Colonels Caswell and Lyl- 
lington. 

But here again the minute men met with a 
mortifying disappointment. Having commenced 
their march by the direct route to Cross Creek, 
and having reached Rogers’ Ferry on Neuse river, 
in Wake county, we received intelligence of the 
insurgents having crossed the North West of Cape 
Fear at that town and were in full march for Wil- 
mington on the Eastern route. In consequence of 
this intelligence, the Colonel of the minute regi- 
ment changed his route, fell down Neuse river 
through Smithfield, crossed at Whitfield’s or Bass’s 
ferry, a considerable distance below, and took the 


ton ; but although we marched from 25 to 30 miles 
a day, with the view of gaining the enemy’s front, 
yet the regiment did not arrive in time to share in 
the glory of the splendid victory gained at Moore’s 
Creek bridge. Nevertheless, the minute men per- 
formed essential service after the defeat, by making 
several hundred prisoners with a great number of 
officers on their retreat up the country; among 
whom was General McDonald, their commanding 
officer, and the young Lord Nairn, who had come 
to America to try his fortune in the acquisition of | 
military fame; who were all conducted to Halifax, 
and there detained as prisoners of war until they 
were sent on to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
being exchanged at a convenient time. 

1776. After this service was performed, which 
placed the province in a state of peace and secu- 
tity again, the minute men returned home in the 
month of March, after performing a tour of about 
40 days. Buta company consisting of about 60 
privates properly officered, mostly taken from the 
town company, were detailed for duty and encamp- 
ed on the Court-House green for the purpose of 
guarding the prisoners of war, and to take care of 
the magazine of arms and other munitions of war 
which was established in town about this time. 

In the month of April of this year, the provin- 
cial Congress of North Carolina, (the title assumed 
by the legislative body of that province,) met at 
Halifax, when, among other things of importance 
transacted during a protracted session by that body, 
they raised seven regiments more of regular troops, 
having previously (in the summer of 1775) raised 
two regiments, which were placed on the continen- 
tal establishment, completing the quota of that pro- 
vince, and then the corps of minute men was dis- 
solved. 

In the spring of 1778, a draft being ordered for 
the continental service for nine months—it being 
impossible to enlist men at that time by any bounty 
Congress or the States could offer—the author of 
these sketches joined two or three others and 
enlisted a soldier for that term at a bounty of about 
$400 good money, according to the provisions of a 
law of that State, which operating generally, ena- 
bled it to raise a considerable reinforcement, which 
was marched directly to the northern army and 
incorporated into the regiments of North Carolina 
already there; and ever after, until the close of 
the war, in 1783, he had a regular soldier in the 
army. 

From this peried, (1778,) I remained at home, in 
the prosecution of my business, until the fall of 
Charleston in May, 1780, and until Col. Buford’s 
defeat in the Waxhaw settlement in June following, 
when finding S. Carolina overrun by the enemy and 
large detachments from his army in that State in 
the occupation of Camden, Ninety-Six and George- 
town, and the State of North Carolina menaced 
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idle (though much interested) spectator of these 
alarming events, but immediately turned out 
myself; and in a very few days collected a very 
fine company of 75 or 80 men, composed of the 
younger inhabitants of the town and its vicinity, 
and who had mostly belonged to the independent 
company and minute regiment before mentioned, 
and were excellently disciplined. Of this company 
we unanimously determined to solicit Col. Samuel 
Lockhart, a continenta! officer then at home, to 
take the command, which he instantly consented 
to do; and only taking time to bundle up his bag- 
gage and say farewell to his family, repaired to 
town, and putting himself at our head instantly 
marched with the view of joining Gen. Gates’s 
army, then crossing the State for Camden, when, 
after his junction with the division of Major Gen. 
Caswell, this company was placed at the head of 
the light infantry corps of Gen. Gates’s army, first 
placed under the direction of Major Armstrong, a 
continental officer, and then under that of Col. Por- 
terfield of the Virginia line, which corps, strange 
as it may seem, for more than a fortnight, while 
moving slowly on to Camden, was never within 
supporting distance, being often 6 or 8 miles in 
front, without being but once molested by the enemy, 
although we kept close upon his heels, moving as 
he moved, notwithstanding Tarleton’s vigilance, 
who was closely watching our motions with an 
overwhelming force, so much did the British Col- 
onel seem to have Jost his spirit of enterprise and 
his thirst for Americaa blood at this period. At 
length the light corps reached Rugeley’s Mill 
(Clermont,) 12 miles from Camden on the great 
Waxhaw road, the enemy moving slowly before 
us, and withdrawing post from this place retired 
into Camden. In the meantime Gates was advan- 
cing on another road more to our right and reached 
Rugeley’s shortly after us, where he established his 
head-quarters for about four days, (until the Vir- 
ginia militia under Stevens arrived,) pushing the 
light infantry corps, consisting at that time of only 
about 250 foot, four miles in his front, out of sup- 
porting distance again, should Tarleton recoil and 
strike at us, as he had it in his power to do with 
effect for four successive days. 

At length the fatal night of the 15th August, 
1780, arrived, when Gates, precisely at 10 o'clock, 
agreeably to general orders just issued, put his 
army in motion—the light troops moving simulta- 
neously, joined but a few minutes by 200 exhausted 
raw Virginia militia, and Col. Armand’s corps of 
dragoons, consisting of about 60 privates, marching 
in order of battle after the following disposition : 
the foot divided into two bodies, moved by files 
through the open piney woods plain, 25 yards out 
of the great Waxhaw road ; the right flank headed 
by Col. Porterfield (commandant of the whole corps 
in person,) whilst Capt. Drew with his Virginia 
regulars, (about 55, and mostly raw levies,) com- 





posed the leading company of that flank. The 
left flank of infantry, under the care of Major 
Armstrong, moved in like order, having the Hali- 
fax volunteers, headed by Capt. Lockhart, for his 
leading company. Col. Armand, with his dragoons 
in column, occupied the road which was here a 
dead level and very spacious. It became my duty 
by direction, to post myself on the right side of 
Colonel Porterfield, as he had on several occasions 
before, made use of me (a private soldier) to carry 
his orders to other officers of his command, and in 
one or two instances, to repair to the main army 
on business. In this order we slowly advanced, to 
give time to the main army to approximate us in 
the most profound silence ; it being expressly stated 
in Gen. Gates’s last orders, that any person speak- 
ing above his breath, should be instantly put to 
death on the spot where the violation occurred. 
Lord Cornwallis, as it was afterwards ascertained, 
by a singular coincidence, put his army in motion 
at the same hour in the nicht that Gates moved, to 
strike him in his camp at Clermont the next morn- 
ing at break of day, while Gates’s object was to 
move down upon Camden that night. The conse- 
quence of this simultaneous movement of both 
armies was, that we met about half way near 
Sutton’s plantation between 12 and 1 o’clock in 
the night. The moon was at full and shone beau- 
tifully ; not a breath of air was stirring, nor a cloud 
to be seen big as a man’s hand. Consequently, 
we could see to fight in the open piney wood plains, 
destitute of brush wood almost, as well in the night 
as inthe day. ‘Tarleton, with his dragoons, (said 
to be 350,) with a suitable number of infantry, 
composed the British van. Armand’s videt, who 
rode about 300 yards in our front, descried the 
enemy advancing upon him, and at that instant 
emptied his pistol, and came clattering in with all 
the speed his horse could make. The discharge 
of the pistol was most distinctly heard through all 
the American corps. A pause ensued, when Col. 
Armand, in the road, who discovered the British 
dragoons, put spurs to his horse, and at full speed 
dashed from the road to the front of our right flank 
of infantry ; and leaning over his saddle, in an 
audible whisper said to Col. Porterfield, “ there is 
the enemy, Sir—must I charge him.” Porterfield, 
who was a serious man, of few words, and slow of 
speech, gravely replied in the tone of Armand, 
“by all means, Sir.” I was at this moment, as I 
had been constantly before, riding on the right side 
of the American commandant, as near as | could 
conveniently get ; and anxiously desirous of hearing 
Armand’s brief communication to his Col. Com- 
mandant, leant over myself almost upon the withers 
of Porterfield’s horse, and distinctly heard Ar- 
mand’s communication and the question it involved, 
together with the reply, although all was expressed 
only in a whisper. Armand, instantly wheeling 
his horse, rushed on to the head of his column, 
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whicle he had left but a few seuente way olen 
Tarleton, sounding a charge, came on at the top 
of his speed, every officer and soldier with the yell 
of an Indian savage—at every leap their horses 
took, crying out, “ charge, charge, charge,” so that 
their own voices and the echoes resounded in 
every direction through the pine forest. Armand 
stood his ground and received the enemy’s charge : 
the front sections of each party emptying their pis- 
tols before the dreadful clashing of sabres, which 
instantly succeeded. Col. Porterfield, now breaking 
silence, as soon as he heard the enemy’s clamor, 
and saw their swift approach towards the front 
of Armand’s column, with his usual compo- 
sure and deliberate manner, ordered his right 
flank of infantry to “ advance,” which order was 
hastily executed in a step approaching to a trot, 
keeping our due distance from the road, and in a 
line parallel to it, when pretty well covering Tarle- 
ton’s left flank, though we were far from seeing 
to its rear, by reason of the great length of his 
column. Porterfield ordered “halt, face to the 
road and fire.” This order was executed with 
the velocity of a flash of lightning, spreading from 
right to left, and again the piney forest resounded 
with the thunder of our musketry; whilst the 
astonished British dragoons, looking only straight 
before them along the road, counting no doubt 
with certainty upon extirpating Armand’s hand- 
ful of cavalry, and not dreaming that they were 
flanked on the right and on the left by our infantry 
within point-blank shot, drew up, wheeled their 
horses, and retreating with the utmost precipita- 
tion, were out of our reach before we could possi- 
bly ram down another cartridge. This firing, 
however, announced to the two commanding gen- 
erals their certain proximity, unexpected as it 
was, and they both took their measures with prompt- 
itude accordingly. Butto return to the American 
infantry and cavalry. The shock and clangor of the 
charge of cavalry just mentioned, in the sight of raw, 
fatigued, and undisciplined militia, (except Drew’s 
leading company on the right flank, and the Halifax 
volunteers, under Lockhart, on the left,) who had 
never before seen an enemy in arms, and within 25 
steps of the road, instantly fled and retreated to our 
main body, and Armand’s dragoons did the same— 
a few of the leading sections in front, who fought 
near the person of their Colonel, excepted. Near 
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tained their ponte, ws were indeed but few out of 
450 who composed our front. Armand bravely 
maintained the onset at first against vastly superior 
numbers, was forced to save himself by flight with 
the loss of his horseman’s cap, and followed his 
dispersed troops to the main body, What gave 
me infinite pain, at this critical juncture, was 
to see the left of Drew’s company of regulars, 
with his subalterns, on whose firmness and prowess 
I had made sanguine calculations, fall back in 
much disorder upon the first meeting of the cavalry, 
and before we had fired a single musket. Watch- 
ing the motions of our own troops, as well as those 
of the enemy, with eyes eagerly bent in every 
direction, and seeing the shameful defection of this 
portion of our infantry, without saying a word to 
Col. Porterfield, or Capt. Drew, who were side by 
side, and too much engaged in other matters to 
see it, turned my horse, and galloping down the 
line along the rear of those who stood firmly, and 
rushing among the confused men who had fallen 
back, with the authority of an officer who had a 
right to command, in a loud tone of voice, called 
to them to “ halt, rally and form the line,” without 
appearing to recognize any individual, or calling 
upon any name, although 1 knew them all, 
having served day and night with them from the 
time Col. Porterfield took the command of the light 
corps, until that moment. My command was 
instantly obeyed, and thus order was promptly re- 
stored ; when wheeling my horse again, I hastened 
back and resumed my post by the side of the Colo- 
nel. Whilst these things were transacting on the 
right flank of infantry, the left, under Major Arm- 
strong, were equally panic struck, by the charge of 
Tarleton’s dragoons, and all fled, except the Hali- 
fax volunteers, under Captain Lockhart, who, 
taking their part with decision, poured in a heavy 
fire upon the British Colonel’s right flank of caval- 
ry, which must have done great execution, although 
we were never able to ascertain the enemy’s loss, 
as we were shortly after compelled to yield the 
ground upon which we fought without entering the 
road at all. No sooner had Tarleton received 
one destructive fire on his right and on his left, 
and retreated out of our reach, than the British 
infantry, who were close at hand, advanced in 
column to the number, it was said, of about 500, 
but which, probably, did not exceed 350. Porter- 
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I } the whole of his column, without waiting to ascer- field, holding up his fire until he saw his enemy 
e } tain the success of the front sections engaged! between our two flanks of infantry, commenced 
d with the enemy hand to hand with the sabre, nor| his fire at close distance, which was answered by 
g to see the effect of the fire of the infantry, shame-| our left flank, under Capt. Lockhart, with equal 
\- 3 fully abandoning their Colonel, and the few that| spirit and deliberation. The enemy seemed for an 
rs fought about him, wheeled and retreated in inex-| instant to pause, but conscious of their superiority 
r- tricable confusion, carrying dismay and disorder|in numbers as well as discipline, facing to their 
d, into the ranks of the Maryland troops, composing! right and left, returned upon us a heavy fire, which 
2d the front division of Gates’s army, advanced, it} enveloped us from our right to left, in consequence 
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seems, to within a mile of the ground where the) of the recession of so large a number of troops in the 
light troops were engaged—such, I mean, as main- commencement of the action, leaving us only 100 
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or less on both flanks to contend with the unbroken, 
undismayed column of the enemy; but soon the 
remains of our left flank, under Capt. Lock- 
hart, receded also, and hastily falling back in an 
oblique direction from the road, formed on the 
extreme of the left wing of our army, now form- 
ing, and composed of Stephen’s brigade of Vir- 
ginia militia, who had only reached head-quarters 
late in the preceding afternoon. ‘The conflict on 
our right, where Porterfield in person commanded, 
became, therefore, more unequal and destructive ; 
yet Porterfield maintained his ground with great 
firmness and gallantry for about five rounds, with 
this handful of men, not more than 50 at this time. 
The enemy, without leaving the road and advan- 
cing upon us as he might have done, pushed 
his column along until he passed our left, when 
giving us a cross-fire from both his flanks, as 
well as from his centre directly in ovr front, 
he threatened instant extermination to our brave 
little band. 


(To be continued. } 





MARY AT THE FEET OF JESUS. 


BY MRS E. J. EAMES. 
“She hath lov’d much; and much is forgiven her.” 


I, 


There was joy in Heaven over thee— 

Thou who wert first ’mid pleasures moving, 
Thou idol of each seene of glee, 

The bright, the beautiful, the loving! 
O there was joy in Heaven when thou 

Didst burst the spell that long had bound thee, 
Didst cast the charm’d wreath from thy brow 

And rend the flowery links around thee ! 
There was joy amid the angel-throng 

That saw thee leave each haunt of splendor, 
Each festive scene of dance and song, 

And to His power thy heart surrender. 


Il. 


There was joy in Heaven over thee, 
When thou didst kneel in sorrow lowly, 
And with rich oils of Araby 
Mingle thy tears, (the sad, yet holy,) 
In showers upon thy Master’s feet 
And wipe them with thy long bright tresses. 
O Woman! glorious was thy seat, 
Dear to the Saviour thy caresses ; 
And through the world where’er is taught 
The Word of Truth, ‘hy name is given, 
In memory that thy love hath wrought 
Pardon,—and joy o’er thee in Heaven. 


January, 1845. 











PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF FICULTIES.* 


“Does any one need to know any thing more than the 
twenty-six letters, in order to learn every thing else that one 
wishes ?”— Edmund Stone to the Duke of Argyle. 


There is no subject more worthy to engage at- 
tention than the development of the human mind. 
In considering this, we examine into the sources of 
man’s true grandeur; we investigate the claims 
which first entitled him to be called “ the Lord of 
Creation,” and become acquainted with the scope 
and energy of that power by which he maintains 
his right to this proud distinction. In weakness 
and helplessness he commences his career, but his 
inherent energies soon display themselves and he 
stands forth in might and majesty unrivalled. And 
hence the poet thus addresses him, 


“The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these powers in one ?” 


But all circumstances are not favorable for the 
unfolding of the qualities of the mind; and many 
are placed in situations which repress all their 
faculties. The orange tree may distil its fragrance 
and bear its golden fruit beneath the tropics, but 
withers and dies in a Northern clime. Thus many 
are doomed to breathe an atmosphere in which 
the vital spark within them can never be fan- 
ned into a flame to warm, to light, and to cheer 
them and others in their journey through life. 
Some, too, there are, whom the greatest advan- 
tages and the strongest inducements cannot awake 
to thought and action. ‘Tothese stand in sublime 
contrast those whose noble spirits no difficulties 
can subdue or depress. 

Here, the germ of intellect may be opened and 
expanded by the genial sun of prosperity, dispen- 
sing the vivifying light of education. There, it 
may be nipped by the frosty hand of penury, or 
blasted by the severe winter of adversity. Such 
is too often the fate even of no common minds,— 


* But, from its nature, does the tannin grow 

Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness ;— where nought below 

Of soil supports it ’gainst the Alpine shocks 

Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk and mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountain from whose blocks 

Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree. The mind may grow the same!” 


Yes, so it is; and there is an energy, which defies 
the storms of fortune and gathers vigor from the 
blast, before which things of weaker texture bow 
to the dust. 

The diversity in the conditions of men, which 


*Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties ; its pleasures 
and rewards. Illustrated by memoirs of eminent men. 
2 vols., pp. 287, 275: 8 vo. Harpers’ Family Library. 





No.’s 94-5. First published in England, by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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renders this difference in their advantages and com- 
forts unavoidable, is ordained of Heaven. ‘“ Some 
are and must be greater than the rest.” Gradation 
is impressed, not only on the natural, but just as 
indelibly on the moral world, and the universe is 
but a series of endless gradations. 

If we look around upon the face of nature, we 
find something corresponding to and illustrating 
whatever we witness in the world of mind. Here, 
rises the mountain with gentle ascent, clothed 
with beauty and verdure, whilst a thousand flocks 
are browsing along its cultivated sides. There, 
stands another, in all the rugged and unadorned 
sublimity of nature, rearing its Atlas summit to the 
clouds. Here, the valley, improved by the care of 
the husbandman and laid off in well-managed farms, 
with stately mansions decorated with taste and art, 
smiles in contentment and peace. There, the 
noisome morass exhales pestilence and death. But 
even in it, where poisons abound, are plants pos- 
sessing valued virtues, or a fair flower may lift its 
head among the weeds, or a bird of lovely plumage 
thence may wing his heavenward flight. 

On the other hand: Here, we see the man of 
cultivated mind, “‘ enriched with the lore of centu- 
ries,” with all the polish of Literature and Art, and 
all the lights of science, performing his wondrous 
feats, whilst thousands below him are partakers of 
the benefits of his attainments. There, we behold 
another not blessed with these advantages, yet ani- 
mated by the celestial fire of Genius, towering 
above him in the native grandeur of superior 
powers. Here, men of common talents, but im- 
proved and adorned, pursue the even tenor of their 
way, amidst the fond endearments and pleasant oc- 
cupations of life. There, lie the poor and grovel- 
ling herd, to whicha Wise Intelligence has assigned 
aplace inthe scale of man. Even among them there 
is much good, and from this class often spring those 
master spirits whose merits we shall endeavor to 

set forth, and who are at once the light and glory 
of the world. Not only deprived of the facilities 
which fortune affords to those who enjoy her 
smiles, but chilled by penury—weighed down by 
adversity, they have risen superior to their lot and 
taken their well-earned station amongst the great 
and good of earth. 

How consoling and inspiring to man and how 
supporting to his opinion of his majesty and excel- 
lence are such examples! He hails with rapture 
these able supporters of the insignia of his race, who 
have erected such splendid trophies of the triumphs 
of mind, when he sees them arise, like Genii of power 
issuing from the depths of the sea, from those very 
haunts where nothing but squalid poverty and crime- 
impelling want appeared to dwell, and maintain their 
position even above many of the renowned names 
which are emblazoned on the temple of fame. 
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from opposing difficulties, and who will forever be 
the eloquent and irresistible advocates of the dig- 


nity and unbounded capacity of man? He who 


makes a proper use of the golden opportunities 


which propitious fortune places within his power, 
and attains to eminence, deserves and commands 
our veneration and praise. How much more does 
he, who, without such aid, soars on Dedalian 
wings from the labyrinth of ignorance and estab- 
lishes for himself a name, which future generations 
shall pronounce with reverence. 

The mightiest men that have ever lived have 
risen from obscurity; and frequently the lowest 
and most degraded walks of life have furnished 
characters called for by the emergency of the 
times, who have turned the tide of affairs into a 
prosperous channel and dispersed the clouds which 
overshadowed and threatened with ruin the fairest 
portions of the earth. On the other hand, some 
of the greatest scourges with which the world has 
been afflicted, have been the artificers of their own 
fortunes. But the number of the former far ex- 
ceeds that of the latter; for they have generally 
risen to bless and have been sent as stars to irra- 
diate our dark horizon, not as fiery comets to ter- 
rify and consume us. Orators, poets, historians, 
painters, sculptors and philosophers, who have en- 
larged the borders of art, literature and science, have 
been the spontaneous growth of nature “ in life’s 
low vale.” 

When we reflect that so many of those eminent 
characters whose achievements have won the plau- 
dits of the world have sprung from obscurity, we 
are naturally led to enquire into the causes that 
have produced this result, and whether there may 
not be even in their situations something to com- 
pensate them for the disadvantages against which 
they have had to contend. 

In the first place, then, they must be endowed 
with talents of a high order. 

There are some who contend that education is 
sufficient to account for the diversities of talent ; 
that all minds are originally alike and the differ- 
ences, which we observe, are the result of extra- 
neous causes. 

Education can accomplish much in improving 
the powers of the intellect : 


“The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests how] ; 
As Pheebus to the world is Science to the soul.” 


But even all those influences included under the 
term education, cannot produce the great differences 
which are seen to exist, and which, too, are ex- 
hibited at so early an age. Even amongst those 


who are able to command every thing calculated 
to promote mental culture, there is every grade of 





And is it not gratifying to every one to know, that 
there some whose vast intellectual powers, baffled 





intelligence, from the man of science, who with 
elevated soul and expanded views, scans at a glance 
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the stupendous system of the universe, to the con- | 
ceited simpleton who has not sense enough to 
know how ignorant he really is. 

By talents of a high order, however, we do not 
mean those exalted gifts generally reserved for 
what is designated Genius. None need wait for’ 
its inspiration. On this head the work before us 
contains the following just observations : 


“* Here, then, are inspiring examples, showing 
how men may triumph over almost any outward 
circumstances. Nor let it be said that such victo- 
ries are reserved only for persons of extraordinary 
intellectual powers, We repeat that it is not ge- 
nius, but resolution and perseverance, that are 
wanted. Simpson* was not a man of much origi- 
nal or inventive talent; nor did he possess any 
quality of mind which would have made him one 
of the wonders of his time, if he had set out in 
life with the ordinary advantages.” 

“Tt was here that Simpson’s superiority princi- 
pally lay—in that passionate love of knowledge 
which prompted him to seek it in defiance of all 
impediments, and in that courage and perseverance 
with which he encountered and overcame, in this 
pursuit, a succession of difficulties which many 
would scarcely have had nerve enough to look in 
the face.” 

‘“ His first acquaintance with books was formed 
during moments stolen from almost incessant labor, 
and cost him his domestic peace, the favor of his 
friends, and, finally, the shelter of his father’s 
roof. He never had afterward either any master 
to instruct him, or any friend to assist him in pro- 
viding for the necessities of the passing day ; but, 
on the contrary, when he wished to make himself 
acquainted with any new subject, he could with 
difficulty find a book out of which to study it, and 
had a family to support at an age when many have 
scarcely begum even to maintain themselves. Yet, 
with both his days and his evenings employed in 
toiling for a subsistence, he found time for intel- 
lectual acquisitions, such as to a less industrious 
and ardent student would have sufficed for the oc- 
cupation of a whole life. This is a striking proof 
how independent we really are, if we choose, of 
those external circumstances which seem to make 
so vast a difference between the situation of man 
and man; and how possible it is for us, in any 
situation, at least to enrich our minds, though for- 
tune refuse to us all other riches. It is general 
ignorance of this great truth, or indifference to it, 
that prevents it from being oftener exemplified ; 
and it would be rendering a high service to the 
human species, if we could awaken men’s minds to 
a sufficiently lively trust in it, and a steady sense 
of its importance.” 


Minds of native energy need but a stimulus to 
prompt them to leave their condition and seek a 
higher. This is found in the strongest desires 


* “* He was born in the town of Market-Bosworth, in Lei- 
cestershire, in the year 1710. His father was a working 
stuff-weavér, and was either so poor, or so insensible to 
the importance of an education, that, after keeping his son 
at school only so long as to enable him to make a very 
slight progress in reading, he took him home with the view 
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which operate upon mankind, the love of praise 
and of power. There is no sphere in which these 
do not exert a most powerful influence; but the 
first is that with which we are most concerned at 
present. This is the wind which scatters the 
clouds of obscurity and reveals the radiant star. 
Though plunged so deep in mental gloom the pupil 
of adversity still hears the trump of fame, whose 
notes are rendered sweeter by the distance from 
which they come. He struggles to be free from 
the shackles which bind him; and longs to hear 
that trump sounding his name. Many, however, 
seem to have been inspired simply with the love 
of knowledge apart from its rewards of fame and 
power. 

One great cause of the result above propounded 
and that which gives to all the rest their efficacy, 
is that energy of character and that indomitable 
perseverance which the circumstances under which 
the self-made are placed tend directly to engender. 

The spirit of man is elastic, and when it meets with 
obstacles not sufficient to subdue it, reacts with 
power and vigor only augmented ; as the bow when 
most bent gives to the arrow a quicker and a far- 
ther flignt. The natural impulse of the mind is 
not to yield to opposition. Its most intense and 
fervid desires become stronger and burn with a 
brighter flame, as the efforts put forth to gratify 
them prove unsuccessful. In the next attempt, 
greater exertion will be made, and, unless repeated 
failure sink the heart in despondency, its energy is 
increased. Disappointment may shatter the fabric 
which we were rearing, but another soon rises, so 
much more splendid, that we regret not the de- 
struction of the first, and bend all our efforts to 
complete the erection of the last. When, at 
length, we view it in finished magnificence and 
grandeur, we rejoice in our failure, since but for 
that, the noble edifice which we look upon so ex- 
ultingly would never have been ours. The second 
attempts not only aim higher, but are made with 
greater exertion and with the aid of past expe- 
rience. Opposition and difficulty are like the cal- 
dron of the enchantress. The old in indolence and 
apathy may be made young and lusty in activity 
and ardent aspirations; and the soul which had 
grovelled in low sensuality elevated to a higher 
region and made to put forth its slumbering strength. 

From the time that the gifted child of nature 
commences his career, he is surrounded by difficul- 
ties. He has no one to whom to look for assis- 
tance, and those years, which are spent by so many 
in idleness or ruinous Juxury and effeminacy, are 
devoted by him to toil and labor. For him no soft 
couch is spread, nor downv pillow smoothed ; but 
the absence of what he might be disposed to covet 
is that which makes him. In these very hard- 
ships, the solid foundation of character is laid, on 
which so grand a superstructure is to be raised. 





of bringing him up to his own trade.” 


In encountering and triumphing over them, he is 
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but fighting a battle and gaining a victory, which 
will make him master of invaluable treasures. He 
who has been fondled in the lap of affection, ever 
studious to anticipate all his wants and gratify all 
his desires, may be fired with emulation and incited 
to exertion, but the tendency of his situation is to 
render him careless and inactive. His wishes 
being no sooner formed than complied with, he feels 
no need of effort. Others judge for him, plan and 
direct all his actions. Is it not wonderful, that 


even so many are able to resist the influence of 


circumstances so well calculated to produce feel- 
ings of lethargic pride? In vain may wealth throw 
open the halls of science, and spread out the Ely- 
sian fields of literature blooming with the choicest 
flowers and teeming with the richest fruits of mind, 
when the eider couch and ermined chair invite to 
indolence and repose ; and luxury seduces to sen- 


sual indulgence! In vain may learned tutors tax 


their thoughts and try to impart instruction when 
the pupil is unfitted to receive it! 


These remarks do not apply to those who, not 
possessing wealth enough to corrupt and enervate, 
have yet sufficient to afford them every necessary 
advantage, and constitute that most favored class, 
which furnishes the largest number of valuable and 


distinguished members of society. 


Nor are these to which we have alluded the only 


conquer and attain to greater eminence, but the 
many perish and are buried in oblivion! Still 


** Many of the persons who have most remarka- 
bly distinguished themselves by their ardor and suc- 
cess in the pursuit of knowledge under adverse 
circumstances, have had no master to instruct them 
in any thing beyond perhaps the mere elements of 
reading; and have taught themselves, therefore, 
whatever else they have acquired, by their own 
unaided efforts. * * * For a teacher is really not 
so indispensable to the work of education as is often 
supposed, Every branch of human knowledge has, 
in fact, been acquired, as we have already remarked, 
without the assistance of an instructer, if by no one 
else, at least by him who first found it out. * * * 
The truth is, that even those who enjoy to the great- 
est extent the advantages of what is called a regu- 
lar education, must be their own instructers, as to 
the greater portion of what they acquire, if they 
are ever to advance beyond the elements of learn- 
ing. What they learn at schools and colleges is 
comparatively of small value, unless by their own 
after-reading and study they improve those advan- 
tages. Still, however, it may be said, that it is a 
great matter for the young student to have the first 
steps of his progress encouraged and facilitated by 
thus advancing, as it were, while another holds him 
by the hand. Cumpared with him who educates 
himself from the beginning, such a student may be 
regarded as entering upon a new country under the 
conduct of a guide, instead of endeavoring to find 
his way through it by the aid simply of a road-book. 
Or, rather, he is in the situation of the man who 


benefits derived from the hard lot to which the} begins the world with a fortune, which, though 


gifted poor are subjected. Those blessings which 
come unasked and unsought excite but little grati- 
He who is indulged 
in every thing, whether from ostentation or affec- 
tion, too soon learns to set a small value upon what 
is thus lavished upon him. ‘The treasures propi- 
tious fortune has showered upon him are taken as 
a matter of course, which should not have been 
otherwise ; and all the opportunities of mental im- 
provement which they place in his power are under- 


tude and are but little prized. 


rated or neglected. 


But he, whose energies are repressed by the 
severity of his lot, appreciates every advantage and 
His thirst for knowledge is 
never satiated; and the eager draughts which he 
takes from the small and hollow streams that flow 
by his lowly dwelling are more refreshing than the 
dainty sipping of him who drinks from the immense 
reservoirs in which the wisdom of the world is 


duly profits by it. 


accumulated. One good book will be more usefu 


to him than Alexandrian Libraries to those more 


prosperously circumstanced. Perhaps the want o 


these which throws him upon his own thoughts may 


be one great secret of his success. 


We would not be understood as hinting any thing 
against the utility of education and the superiority 
An infant Hercules 
may strangle the serpents which are sent to destroy 
him, but the sons of Laocoon fall an easy prey and 
A few may 


which it generally confers. 


are crushed within their circling folds. 





small, is yet sufficient to set him up in business; 
while others have to earn even their first shilling 
by their own ingenuity and industry.” 


Another circumstance which contributes in great 
measure to the advancement of these obscure aspi- 
rants is the sympathy of those who witness their 
laudable efforts to elevate themselves. 

Mankind are not so selfish but that they will 
gladly extend a helping hand to those whom they 
see manfully buffetting the waves of adverse for- 
tune. Merit will come to light and men will be 
found of sufficient generosity and liberality to foster 
and reward it. The child of Genius, like the lilly 
of the valley concealed by it leaves, may for a 
time be hid in obscurity. But some kind florist will 
find the young plant and remove it to a more genial 
situation, where it may be invigorated and expanded 
by the light of knowledge. 

But if this assistance is furnished too soon, they 
1| who enjoy it may become indolent and unthankful 
and not appreciate the favors conferred upon them. 
f| When they have had to struggle and have been 
made sensible of the magnitude of the obstacles 
which beset them, then they can understand the 
value of the kindness which removes those obsta- 
cles ; none of the energy acquired in contending 
against them is impaired and their sincere grati- 
tude is excited. If, when just sinking under the con- 
suming plague of poverty, a hand is extended to 
raise them tp and a voice is heard speaking health 
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and peace, that hand will ever be regarded as the 
instrument of their salvation and the tones of that 
voice as the sweetest that ever greeted their ears. 

Sometimes the favor of the great and wealthy 
assists struggling genius to surmount its difficulties ; 
but this is owing to very fortunate circumstances, 
as in the case of the mathematician Stone. 


“ His father, Ramsay tells us, was gardener to 
the Duke of Argyle, who, walking one day in his 
garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ lying on the grass, and thinking it had been 
brought from his own library, called some one to 
carry it back to its place. ‘ Upon this’ (the narra- 
tive proceeds,) ‘Stone, who was then in his eigh- 
teenth year, claimed the book ashis own. ‘ Yours!’ 
replied the duke. ‘ Do you understand Geometry, 
Latin and Newton? ‘I know a little of them,’ 
replied the young man. ‘The duke was surprised ; 
and having a taste for the sciences, he entered into 
conversation with the young mathematician. He 
asked him several questions, and was astonished at 
the force, the acuracy and the candor of his an- 
swers. ‘ But how,’ said the duke, ‘came you by 
the knowledge of all these things?’ Stone replied, 
‘A servant taught me ten years since to read. 
Does one need to know any thing more than the 
twenty-four letters in order to learn everything else 
that one wishes? The duke’s curiosity redoubled : 
he sat down on a bank and requested a detail of the 
whole process by which he had become so learned. 

“¢] first learned to read,’ said Stone; ‘the ma- 
sons were then at work upon your house. I ap- 
proached them one day and observed that the archi- 
tect used a rule and compasses, and that he made 
calculations. I inquired what might be the mean- 
ing and use of these things, and I was informed 
that there was a science called arithmetic. I pur- 
chased a book of arithmetic, and I learned it. 1 
was told there was another science called geome- 
try; I bought the necessary books, and | learned 
geometry. By reading I found that there were 
good books in these two sciences in Latin ; I bought 
a dictionary, and I learned Latin. I understood, 
also, that there were good books of the same kind 
in French; I bought a dictionary, and I learned 
French. And this, my Lord, is what I have done: 
it seems to me that we may learn every thing when 
we know the twenty-four letters of the alphabet.’ ” 


But there is frequently a patronage and asympathy 
previously necessary in order to attain that success 
which makes the noble and rich accessible. The 
aid and friendship of Robert Bloomfield’s brother 
are more beautiful and honorable than the patronage 
of the Duke of Grafton, which the poet afterwards 
enjoyed. Let us take a peep at the little club of 
Literary Shoemakers, when Robert went to Lon- 
don, at the age of fifteen. 


“The place in which the boy was received by 
his two brothers was a garret in a court in Bell 
Alley, Coleman street, where they had two turn-up 
beds, and five of them worked together. ‘ As we 
were all single men,’ says George, ‘lodgers at a 
shilling per week each, our beds were coarse, and 
all things far from being clean and snug, like what 


our dinners from the cook’s shop; and any one of 
our fellow-workmen that wanted to have anything 
fetched in would send him, and assist in his work, 
and teach him, as a recompense for his trouble. 
Every day when the boy from the public-house 
came for the Pewter pots, and to hear what porter 
was wanted, he always brought the yesterday's 
newspaper. ‘The reading of the paper we had been 
used to take by turns; but after Robert came, he 
mostly read for us, because his time was of least 
value.’ The writer goes on to state, that in this 
his occupation of reader of the newspapers, Robert 
frequently met with words which were new to him, 
and which he did not understand, a circumstance of 
which he often complained. So one day his brother 
happening to see on a bookstall a small English 
dictionary, which had been very ill used, bought it 
for him for fourpence. ‘This volume was to Robert 
a valuable treasure ; and by consulting and study- 
ing it he soon learned to comprehend perfectly what- 
ever he read. * * * 

** Tt was while he sat plying his trade in his garret 
in Bell Alley, with six or seven other workmen 
around him, that Bloomfield composed the work 
which first made his talents generally known, and 
for which principally he continues to be remem- 
bered, his * Farmer’s Boy.’ It is a curious fact, 
that, notwithstanding the many elements of dis- 
turbance and interruption, in the midst of which the 
author must in such a situation have had to proceed 
through his task, nearly the half of this poem was 
completed before he committed a line of it to paper.” 


And the following instance in the life of the 
painter and mathematician, Fergusson, is not only 
morally beautiful but almost sublime. 


“‘* For this pleasant employment,’ says he, ‘ my 
master gave me more time than J could reasonably 
expect; and often took the threshing flail out of my 
hands and worked himself, while I sat by him in 
the barn, busy with my compasses, ruler and pen.’ 
This is a beautiful, we may well say, and even 
a touching picture; the good man so generously 
appreciating the worth of knowledge and genius, 
that, aithough the master, he voluntarily exchanges 
situations with his servant, and insists upon doing 
the work that must be done, himself, in order that 
the latter may give his more precious talents to the 
more appropriate vocation. We know not that 
there is on record an act of homage to science and 
learning more honorable to the author.” 


On one occasion young Fergusson stopped a 
stranger to enquire how a watch could be made to 
run, that he might construct one. The stranger 
very kindly answered all his questions and shewed 
him the works of his watch: Our author says 


‘It may appear somewhat absurd to dwell upon 
the benefit of a slight civility which cost, at most, 
but a few minutes of attention; but it is really im- 
portant that those who are easy in the world, who 
have all the advantages of wealth and knowledge 
at their command, should feel of how much value 
is the slightest encouragement and assistance to 
those who are toiling up the steep of emulation. 
Too often ‘ the scoff of pride’ is superadded to the 
‘bar of poverty ;’ and thus it is that many a one of 
the best talents and the most generous feelings, 





Robert had left at Sapiston. Robert was our man 
to fetch all things to hand. At noomthe fetched 


‘ Has sunk into the grave unpitied and unknown,’ 
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because the wealthy and powerful have never under- 
stood the value of a helping hand to him who is 
struggling with fortane.” _ 


What conduces greatly to the sympathy which is 
thus created and to their success in life is modesty. 
Modesty is almost always associated with true 
greatness; and no class of great men have been 
more coaspicuous for this diamond-like quality than 
that of which we speak. Bustling impudence is al- 
ways striving to appear in the front ranks and to ap- 
propriate to itself the highest places, whilst modest 
excellence and dignity do not push themselves for- 
ward, but are content to wait in patience until they 
are recognized. And, for the honor of mankind, 
there is discrimination enough in the world to dis- 
cern, and virtue to reward them. 

The mountain that proudly rears its head may 
catch the first smiles of the coming God, and for 
a while cast a shadow over the plain; but it is 
in the low and sheltered valley that the genial glow 
of his rays calls forth the verdure and kindles the 
bright bloom of the flower. The virtue and intel- 
ligence of mankind will ever rise high enough to 
look beyond the barriers by which self-established 
grandeur may seek to obstruct their view; and au- 
dacity can be esteemed and rewarded as merit only 
when that virtue and intelligence shall have with- 
drawn their radiance. 

Modesty renders its possessor more sure of his 
object and saves him from the violent opposition of 
his competitors. Its quietness causes no alarm; 
its gentleness excites no indignation; its reserve 
and shrinking provoke no rebuke. It is like the 
fabulous shield which made its wearer invisible and 
enabl m to perform feats fraught with so much 
hazard, ‘which, if attempted openly, would have 
been impossible. 

The genuine modesty of great men is explained 
by their continually looking forward to a state of 
imagined excellence so far above every thing which 
they realize, that, on comparing themselves with it, 
all ideas of their own importance die away within 
them. 

This, no doubt, operates to preserve their modesty, 
but its jnfluence can only be exerted at a late period, 
aad if this quality be not earlier acquired, it will 
never be possessed. He, before whose imagina- 
tion this “aliquid immensum infinitumque” con- 
tinually floated, as a thing to be compassed by his 
own greatness, was the most conceited man that 
ever lived. The situation of the Child of Genius, 
who is unblest by Fortune, tends directly to make 
him humble and diffident. From the outset these 
feelings are engendered, and though he may have 
an ardent “longing after immortality,” the habit 
is produced of seeking it silently, yet steadily ; 
modestly, yet undauntedly. 

Being free from all the spoiling and inflating in- 





fluences of fortune and station, the impulses of 


Vor. XI—20 


which we have spoken impart to him an upward 
aim. His standard of comparison, if indeed at 
this period he has any, is above him; and an igno- 
ble spirit, which could look down upon others as 
his inferiors and draw thence food for his vanity, 
would be inconsistent with that nobleness of soul 
which could prompt his aspirations. If at any time 
he looks back over the track which he has pursued, 
it is with sympathy and regret for those whom he 
has left behind, deprived of the pleasures which 
knowledge is opening to him. In looking forward 
he beholds those over whose destiny a more pro- 
pitious Star presides. He naturally considers them 
his superiors, since they can command all that ap- 
pears to separate him from the object of his ambi- 
tion, and every comparison which he institutes 
between himself and them, tends to his own dis- 
paragement. The son of the armorer who bore the 
palm of Eloquence from all this world might once 
have yielded it to many a youthful declaimec in the 
school of Isocrates.* 

Indeed so humble may be one’s hopes, that when 
he sets out, he may have no definite aim, or his aim 
may be only to increase his knowledge and to per- 
form an acknowledged duty. These feelings urge 
him on, and when he has outstripped many who 
were once before him, he stops not to congratulate 
himself nor to exult over his competitors. His 
object was not to overcome them, but to attain a 
higher station. Therefore he presses onward and 
onward; and when, perhaps, he has advanced far- 
ther than the cheering multitudes around ever anti- 
cipated, he may be far short of that beau ideal which 
is, at length, set before him. ‘To suppose him to 
rest contented would be contrary to the nature of 
his desires and to the expanding capacity of his 
mind. As well might we expect the river to 
cease to flow after it has received its tributary 
streams. As it expands and moves on with a bolder 
and a deeper current, until it is lost in the sea, so 
do man’s aspirations, as the objects of his wishes 
are attained, grow higher and higher, until they 
attach themselves to “that boundless something,” 
for which the soul feels that it is destined. 

But to contend that this is present to his imagi- 
nation, at an early period, would be to make the 
mind, ere its faculties are unfolded, conversant with 
those grand conceptions which constitute its boast 
in the maturity of its powers. 

Let him who is looking for worthy exemplars, par- 
ticularly as regards modesty, that crowning gem in 


* At the age of seven Demosthenes lost his father, who 
was a wealthy proprietor of a manufactory of arms. His 
guardians wasted his patrimony and neglected his education. 
However, he attended the lectures of Plato and Euclides 
of Megara; and being bent upon one day bringing his faith- 
less guardians to account, he was very anxious to become 
a pupil of Isocrates. But being unable to raise the neces- 
sary fee, he was forced to content himself with a system of 
Rhetoric Britten by that great master of oratory. 

- 
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the diadem of excellence, turn to some of Nature’s 
truly great men ; humble in their origin and mode- 
rate in their pretensions, but exalted in their attain- 
ments. In the following case this feeling of mod- 
esty was carried even to excess. 


“Joseph Pendrell had received at school nothing 
more than the ordinary education in English read- 
ing and writing, and at an early age was appren- 
ticed by his father to a shoemaker, which business 
he followed until his death. * * * He had formed 
a large collection of classical books, many of which 
he purchased at the auction-rooms in King-street, 
Covent Garden, formerly belonging to Paterson, the 
celebrated book-auctioneer, in whose time they 
formed a favorite resort of literary men. Pendrell 
did not, however, avail himself of any opportunity 
of becoming known to the literary characters he 
was accustomed to meet here. On the contrary, 
he always shunned notice, and made it a practice 
invariably to conceal his name when a lot was 
knocked down to him. He had often met in these 
rooms the learned Bishop Lowth, who frequently 
fell into conversation with him, as they sometimes 
happened to meet before the sale began. The 
bishop was much interested with his conversation, 
and one day asked Paterson who he was; on which 
Paterson took the first opportunity to inquire his 
name, acquainting him at the same time, who the 
person was that felt interested in his favor. The 
poor shoemaker, however, from extreme diffidence, 
declined telling Paterson his name, although the in- 
troduction to the bishop, of which an opportunity 
was thus given him, might probably have drawn 
him from obscurity and led to some improvement of 
his humble circumstances. Pendrell’s knowledge 


of Mathematical science was profound and exten- 
sive, embracing fortification, navigation, astronomy 
and all the different departments of natural philoso- 
phy. He was also familiar with poetical literature ; 
and had a thorough acquaintance with most Eng- 
lish writers in the department of the belles lettres.” 


An important circumstance which contributes to 
the success of self-made men and the favor with 
which they are received, results from the manner of 
their appearance upon the theatre of life: They 
have excited no expectations which they may fail 
to fulfil. 

The world will form its estimate and expec- 
tations of one’s performances, in any situation, 
from the opportunities which he has had of quali- 
fying himself for it:—They wait not to enquire, 
whether he has duly improved his golden oppor- 
tunities. 

To whom much is given, of them much ought to 
be required ; but such requisitions ought not to be 
excessive and the proper limit is frequently tran- 
scended. However great the stimulus to our efforts 
afforded by the world’s demands, they ought not to 
be too exorbitant. A man may accomplish much 
and his achievements be entitled, intrinsically, to 
much praise, but when viewed relatively to the ex- 
pectations which have been excited and to the ideas 
preéntertained of his capacity, they may appear 
small and ordinary. Anticipations thus disap- 





pointed never fail to recoil with tremendous force 
upon the object of them, crushing him and his hopes 
beneath their weizht. Sometimes they prostrate 
him so completely that he can never recover. 

Under the influence of high expectations beauty 
loses many of her charms; the most enchanting 
scenes in nature fail to delight; and those objects 
which, of themselves, ought to produce a thrill of 
joy, scarcely afford the faintest pleasure. We enter 
a cave, for example, from which we have seen rich 
specimens, and of which we have heard descrip- 
tions heightened by the glowing imagination of the 
narrator. We expect to see brilliant columns and 
spacious halls studded with sparkling crystals and 
hung with Nature’s graceful drapery. We behold 
much that is grand, but our dazzling crystals are 
rugged stalactites, our burnished pillars rade masses 
of rock and our magnificent hangings but large 
sheets of dirty limestone. ‘The whole may be very 
imposing, but because it is different from or not 
equal to what we expected, we are disappointed and 
perhaps go away dissatisfied. 

It is better, in order for a favorable impression to 
be made upon the mind, that it should have an inade- 
quate idea of a thing than an exaggerated one. 
When we hear praises so lavishly bestowed upon 
prodigies of talent, it is impossible to prevent the 
mind from forming sume conception of them and 
of their powers; but this is formed by faculties 
not conversant with the reality, and which, conse- 
quently, present an overwrought picture. Imagina- 
tion draws the portrait and ascribes to it every 
thing which will make it engaging, without much 
regard to truth. An ideal being is thus produced 
who is considered the object of the encomiums 
which have been pronounced, and the mind is de- 
lighted with the brilliancy of its own creation. 
Now comes the reality, and when we reflect how 
far the images which are wrought by us surpass 
those that are actually presented, it is no source 
of wonder that one, though great and gifted, should 
appear to fall short. 

The child of Nature meets with no such draw- 
back. His path has been strewn with difficulties, 
and then, perhaps, he may be preferring his humble 
claims, still walking over the thorns which, with a 
struggle, he has succeeded in trampling under foot. 
What is looked for from him? Every one’s hopes 
and sympathies are enlisted in his favor and no 
one’s expectations excited. The least indication of 
merit is deemed wonderful for him; surprise takes 
the place of disappointment ; criticism is silent and 
not only is justice but applause freely awarded. 
How cheering are such evidences that one has not 
labored in vain! One such manifestation of the ap- 
proval of his fellow men must compensate for whole 
years of toil and privation, and prompt to still 
greater zeal and diligence. 

Add to this the transporting consciousness that 
he has hewn out the stately pillar of his own great- 
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ness, and that, with the aid of his imperfect instru- 
ments, he has reared a structure which the wise 
and good are proud to admire! 

Nor is the influence of simple association to be 
disregarded. 

Whatever tends to give one an air of dignity 
and solemnity is apt to produce a favorable impres- 
sion and to raise him in our estimation. But when 
he, whom we once considered so exalted that we 
felt it to be presumptuous even to lift our thoughts 
to his high elevation, becomes connected with our 
ordinary associations and we hear his qualities 
freely discussed in the circle of our intercourse, 
how greatly is that elevation diminished! One 
degree of Justre after another is taken from his 
brow, until it is nearly stript of the radiance which 
encircled it. Thus “reverend, grave and potent 
seignors” cease to be venerated and those names 
the bare mention of which once inspired us with 
awe, are taken with almost sacriligious freedom 
upon our familiar lips. 

The circumstances under which native and self- 
improved talent is ushered upon the stage of action 
are calculated to heighten our idea of its excellence, 
and to produce the same result as our feeling of 
veneration. No herald proclaims his coming, ac- 
quainting us with his history and endowments. 
None of our common associations are entwined 
around his name. He approaches silently and 
unobtrusively before any one is aware of his pre- 
sence, and is heard preferring his modest claims in 
tones which fall upon the startled ear like the sound 
of music in the stilly night, or of the bubling spring 
in the arid desert. Scarce one can tell whence he 
issued. The light has burst from the midst of 
darkness and not only appears more brilliant from 
the contrast, but causes greater joy because its 
gladdening beams flashed upon us so enexpectedly. 

How is it with those young wonders who promise 
so much for themselves and their country, and whose 
praises numerous and admiring friends are chant- 
ing so loudly? They excite our admiration, our 
hopes and, worse than all, our expectations. From 
early association we become familiar with their 
names and acquirements long before they engage 
in the active scenes of life. They never come be- 
fore us unawares, but find us well prepared to re- 
ceive them, and perhaps a few unfortunate attempts 
which we have witnessed have greatly detracted 
from the estimation in which they were held. 

The other class enter upon the arena just when 
they fill us with astonishment. Often we know 
nothing of their infant struggles or of their disap- 
pointments and failures, until we are prepared to 
appreciate the strength and resolution which could 
overcome such obstacles. Every thing is calcu- 


lated to impress us with their power and to conceal 
their weakness. 


ished it; seen its feebleness ; and watched it gradu- 
ally increasing in strength. Perhaps .its unsuc- 
cessful efforts to fly have excited our childish sport. 
At length he attains his full vigor, and proudly 
mounts in his native element. His bold and steady 
flight and his unblenching eye, as he gazes on the 
sun, proclaim him the fearless eagle still. But we 
can never separate him as he thus soars aloft from 
that little creature which once perched wpon our 
hands. Whilst we now behold him exulting in his 
course, another appears on even swifter pinions 
borne. Who nourished this we know not. All 
grown and fledged he made his appearance, and the 
obscurity and uncertainty which hang around him 
only fix our gaze the more intently. He seems, as 
it were, to possess an underived, self-sustaining en- 
ergy and can not fail to make a deeper impression 
on our minds. When young it was nursed in the 
crags of the mountain, and “rocked on the high 
cairngorn.” His flight is rendered more intrepid 
by braving the tempest’s strength and being so often 
carried forth on the wings of the storm. We have 
never witnessed his weakness, but view him, for 
the first time, in all his lustiness. 

We associate the idea of much greater power 
and grandeur with that which presents itself quickly 
and unexpectedly, and to which something of mys- 
tery is attached. 

We should be glad to examine some of the pecu- 
liarities which mark the class of whom we speak ; 
for as man is a plastic being, and easily fitted to 
the varying mould of circumstance, we might very 
uaturally suppose that the circumstances which sur- 
round them would develope some very striking 
characteristics. But we must pass on to consider 
the influence of our institutions in inciting the 
gifted poor to noble aspirations, and raising up 
eminent characters from low conditions. 

In countries, with systems far different from 
ours, talent not unfrequently meets its merited 
recompense, and is admitted to the highest honors 
and privileges. But no facility is afforded it, 
whilst their institutions oppose a barrier insupera- 
ble to many, who would attain very conspicuous 
stations if any encouragement was given them.— 
They have every disposition to “climb the steep ;” 
but Government has made the ascent too difficult 
for their strength. An hereditary aristocracy may 
elevate surpassing excellence to their ranks, when 
its claims are so preeminent, as to render it desira- 
ble to have it amongst their order, to supply their 
own deficiencies. Then they will condescend to 
welcome it, as one would stoop to raise a diamond 
from the dust, to adorn himself with its lustre.— 
The ostensible reason may be, that it is a recom- 
pense to merit ; but had not these orders of nobil- 
ity been supported by accessions of talent and 
virtue from the Commonalty, all their privileges 





Let us take the illustration of the young Eagle that 
has been fed by our hands. 


We have daily nour- 


could not have upheld them; and their glory 
would long since have departed. 
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In. this country, all are free to seek every station 
however dignified; and all are willing to confer 
honor upon those who deserve it. No aristocracy, 
monopolizing all the dignities and immunities of 
society, frowns upon those whose upward aim and 
fixed purpose are fast advancing them to celebrity. 
Here no such arbitrary distinctions of classes exist ; 
but all are left to the tendencies of human nature, 
to rise or sink, according to their worth; and no 
other conditions are found in society than those 
which a wise providence has decreed, and which 
uncontrolled human action tends necessarily to 
produce. The Temple of fame stands open for “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Every one is per- 
mitted to choose the path by which he will strive 
to ascend; and the inducements to pursue each are 
unimpaired. 

But the portal through which our institutions 
especially encourage us to enter, is that over 
which Political distinction is inscribed. Through 
this, the high-souled patriot, the profound states- 
man, the great orator enter in; and resplendent 
as all its portals are, none is more dazzlingly bright 
this. 

The sons of whom we speak, are our country’s 
jewels. She raises them by her liberal and hal- 
lowed institutions, from the deep and dark mine 
in which they exist, and sends them forth to bless 
the world in blessing her. The fame of those 


whom she has thus fostered with her own hands, 


is unrivalled. They defended her in her hour of 
need, established and guided her when the storm 
was past: and their glory and renown having filled 
this land of sovereign Republics, extend to distant 
climes to cheer the drooping and desponding there. 
Of such she may triumphantly boast. Exulting 
in their might, and relying on their wisdom and 
patriotism, she can defy the assaults of all the ene- 
mies of her liberty. Among the list of our heroes, 
many, and the noblest, have risen from a low 
degree ; and should every country on the globe 
produce her proudest boast, still from these, one 
might be taken who would equal, or excel them all. 
How often have the energy and industry, acquired 
at the laborious trade of the mechanic, or in still 
more arduous toil, been exerted on the widest 
theatre, in conducting the affairs of this nation! 
Yes, “ Nature’s aristocracy ” may here be seen at 
the bench of the artizan, or employed in occupa- 
tions still more degraded; but it is not doomed to 
remain there long. Their country calls them, and 
they obey. How can we sufficiently admire the 
moral beauty and sublimity of our institutions, whose 
genial influence thus awakes men to a sense of 
their power ! 

Let no one, then, look with contempt upon the 
humble poor. Their relations may be vastly 
changed. She who laughed at the printer boy, as 
he devoured his penny loaf, was afterwards glad 
to become the sharer of his fate. And he, who is 





now despised, may, ere long, be carried to such a 
height, as tolook down with pity upon those who 
scorned him, and will then be willing to receive 
favors from his hands. The Patrician may be 
disposed to despise the plebeian; whilst intrinsi- 
cally he may deserve to stand foremost amongst 
the first. Judge not of merit by its occupation.— 
A Cincinnatus may be guiding the plough, and 
be called thence to the command of an Empire; 
and a Franklin may dip the candle which gives 
light to the idle,-but contemptuous student. 

Fortune may furce the hands to such work 
whilst the mind possesses a spirit magnanimous 
and brave—an intellect gigantic and grasping, and 
feelings ardent and noble. Mean may be its origin 
and dark its starting place; but brightest meteors 
flash through the darkest sky. Nor should we 
forget that the quarry which leaves yon muddy 
pool may escape each besetting falcon and pur- 
sue its lofty flight. If Providence has placed any 
in prosperous situations, whilst the shades of ig- 
norance and obscurity envelope their fellows, 
gratitade to Him, who made them to differ, and 
sympathy for them are the emotions to be cher- 
ished. Nor should they turn in disgust from 
the contemplation of the gloom which enshrouds 
the others, but fix an anxious, enquiring gaze upon 
it. They may be able to discover through its 
depths, some soul “ pregnant with celestial fire,” 
struggling to be free, and to rescue a superior intelli- 
gence from destruction. That fire, though nearly 
quenched, when brought into a purer atmosphere 
will burst forth with a surpassing splendor. 

All that we hav@ said might be illustrated by 
numerous examples, from the slaves Epictetus and 
Terence down to the learned Blacksmith, of Mas- 
sachusetts, or the learned slave Blacksmith, of 
Alabama.* In the portions of the work before us 
that refer more particularly to the subject under 
consideration, are such names as Erasmus, Kepler, 
Magliabecchi, Schaeffer, Heyne, Winckelman, 
Metastasio, Haydn, Bishop Prideaux, Lineus, Dr. 
Hunter, Ben Jonson, Hogarth, George Buchanan, 
Cervantes, Gessner, Hutton, Dodsley, Stephens, 
De Foe, Brindley, Dr. Murray, Shakspeare, Claude 
Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, Marmontel, Gen. Hoche, 
William Gifford, Joseph Pendrell, Michael Angelo 
Caravaggio, Robert Hill, Henry Wild, Mendelsohn, 
Holcroft, Sir Humphrey Davy, Benjamin West, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Canova, Ramsay, Bloom- 
field, Burns, H. K. White, Sir William Herschell, 
Watt, Arkwright, William Edwards, the Welsh En- 
gineer, and the “ wonderful Robert Walker ;” of 


* A slave blacksmith, in Alabama, we think, who learned 
his letters from the brands, which his master’s children 
made in sport, with hot pieces of iron, upon the door of 
his smithy, and has by his almost unassisted efforts, made 
remarkable attainments in the languages and other branches 
of learning. 
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each of whom something interesting might be said :— 
A long list, but it might be greatly extended by 
many other names of persons of both sexes, which 
yet remain upon the records of intellectual exertion. 

So illustrious have been many of the examples 
of virtuous self-elevation in our own country, and 
so powerful has been the ipfluence of our in- 
stitutions in calling them forth, that none need 
go beyond this Union to seek his model. Here he 
will find those who have combined every fine qual- 
ity of mind and character; in whom was united 
every thing which could make them creat, and 
what is better, make them coop. If any one, 
whether possessing the inestimable advantages of 
Education, or not, wishes to be great, let him set 
before him and blend in his own the characters of 
WASHINGTON and FRANKLIN, around whom 
every lustre shines;—even the dread lightning 
stooping to flash its radiance around the name of 
Franklin. Washington possessed one crowning 
glory which Franklin needed—that of Religion. 
If Knowledge be baptized in the pure fount of 
Christianity,—the only basis of morality, and the 
only surety for the humanizing and elevating ten- 
dency of mental culture,—then, in conclusion, we 


“Tt is not merely asa direction for the.student, 
that we ought to account the lesson valuable which 
teaches how much every man has it in his power 
to do for himself, if he will but set resolutely about 
the doing of it; it is still more valuable as a moral 
lesson. Indeed, if knowledge were not itself one 
of the supports of morality, it would not be worthy 
of the commendations which have universally been 
bestowed upon it; nor would its diffusion deserve 
the warm encouragement it has uniformly received 
from an enlightened philanthropy. But though it is 
not true that the man who has accomplished him- 
self in science or literature is always a more vir- 
tuous character than he who is without any intel- 
lectual culture, there can be no doubt of the gener- 
ally humanizing and elevating tendency of a devo- 
tion to such pursuits. And, more especially, must 
the best effects be experienced from this dedica- 
tion of his faculties, by him whom it compels to 
learn to practise, to an extraordinary extent, the 
duties of steadiness, diligence, husbanding of time, 
concentration of attention, and every other quality 
which depends upon the exercise of self-command 
or self denial. In learning these virtues, he learns 
what is more precious than any knowledge, and 
will go farther to render him a useful and even influ- 
ential member of society, than if he were to make 
himself master of all the learning that ever was 
stored up in libraries.” 
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BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Avtnor or “ Enpymion,” &c., &c. 


L 


To the eyes of man forbidden, where seraphic shadows be, 

Under a mountain summit hidden, flows a pure, pellucid sea, 

Ever glowing, ever gleaming with a mystic, magic light, 

Though in secret caverns shrouded—shrouded in a seeming 
night : 


II. 


Yet, around its crystal waters, woods and vallies lie dis- 
pread, 

Decked with trees of emerald verdure, that a sweet aroma 
shed ; 

Birds of gay and gorgeous plumage, (shaped as never birds 
were seen, )— 

Purple, scarlet, amethyst, azure, flutter through their foliage 


green. 
Ill, 


Blossoms everywhere are blooming, blossoms trail from 
every tree, 

While their fragrance zephyr-scattered, cloud-like, floats on 
every lea: 

Butterflies on every flowret, wave their multi-colored wings, 

And from every rocklet running, flow a myriad murmuring 
springs. 


IV. 


Silvery the ocean singeth over sands of pearly glow ; 

Under its surface shapes are sliding—gliding fast or sailing 
slow ; 

Shapes of strange supernal beauty, flitting through a fairy 
wave, 

Fairer, purer, lovelier, brighter than the streams that lram 
lave, 


Vv. 


Fair the caverns that o’er-arch it! bright the gems that 
*neath it rest! 

Brighter, fairer yet the vessels, sailing on its silver breast— 

Vessels, fairy-like in beauty, silken-sailed and bannered 
gay, 

Wreathed with glorious garlands, breathing all the balmy 
breath of May; 


VL 


Others gorgeous, grand, majestic, royal vessels fretted round 

With golden figures ; ebon-masted, and with ribs of iron 
bound ; 

Others fearfully, fiercely-featured, built as if by barbarous 
hands, 


Like the Arabesquely-shapen barks of Carthaginian lands. 
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VIL. 


Some are full of youths and maidens, bright Bacchantes 
fair as day ; 

Others carry bearded warriors—warriors swart and grim 
and grey ; 

Some with kings and queens are laden, robed in robes of 
Tyrian dye, 

While in others, hideous satyrs stalk the decks, or sleep- 
ing lie. 


VIII. 


Some upon the bubbling billows slowly, softly, lightly 
slide ; 

Others swiftly sweep and madly o’er the wounded waters 
stride. 

Often times these barks conflicting, hurl the weaker far be- 
neath 

Waves that seem so purely peaceful, none would dream they 
shrouded death. 


IX. 


Stalactitic islands ever rise from out the ways around, 

Sapphire, diamond, emerald, ruby glittering over the magic 
ground— 

Islands bright with bowers of crystal fancifully, featly 
made, 

Of the rarest architecture, with the richest gems inlaid. 


xX. 


Beautifully bland this ocean’s silver surface mostly seems, 

But as bright as was the beauty of the fiery Sappho’s dreams: 

Yet, a storm may come, and fearful, terrible and black and 
strange 

Roll its billows, and its vessels, rudderless and courseless 
range. 


XL 


When appears this tempest ever vanishes its mystic light, 

And above it reigns a solemn, dreadful and chiotic night. 

Then the mountain slowly topples, falls! and withering 
wanes away, 

All its grandeur, all its beauties mingling in a dull decay. 


XII. 


Thus some poet, quaint and olden in the ancient primal 

Dine — his soaring spirit and its wonder-working 

Telling | Ha of thoughts of Eros ; Paphian others ; others, 

PHO co and dove-like ; others, regal; others, guilt- 
imbrued. 


XII. 


So, we took his strange old poem, graven with an iron pen, 

And with mystic figures pictured all the magic thoughts of 
men, 

And the Mountain Man arose, (like Thebz’s walls at Am- 
phion’s breath,) 

Swelled the silver sea of Mind and burst the terrible tem- 
pest—Deatu! 


Philadelphia, 1842. 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


BY A VIRGINIAN. 


“ Why, Mary, if you are not as completely wrapt 
up in your book, as if there were no such things as 
orations, and riding parties, and balls in the world ! 
What is it? Bulwer’s last novel, or dear Miss Bre- 
mer’s? ” exclaimed a lively young lady, as she en- 
tered a pleasant sitting-room, in the pleasantest 
house of the very pleasant village of . 

Mary Lee looked quietly up from her book, and 
welcomed her friend with akind, “ good morning,” 
saying, however, in reply to her question, 

“ It is nothing new: I was reading Wordsworth.” 

“Ah, my dear, how can you waste the precious 
moments of life, in reading the silly poems that 
old man wrote,I dare say, in his second child- 
hood ; or the high and abstruse ones, that are just 
as far above me in my loftiest moods, as the others 
are, in my most frivolous? And to day of all 
days in the year! when every girl in town is think- 
ing of the oration to-morow, and what will become 
her shape and her face. If it had been the last 
novel, I could have forgiven you; but indeed, 
indeed, Mary, you must not be so much wiser than 
the rest of us.” 

‘‘Why, Fanny, I thought you said the poems 
were silly; and now you accuse me of being too 
wise, because I read them. You are as changea- 
ble as your own scarf, which, by the way, is a very 
pretty one; and I won’t defend Wordsworth until 
I know whether you charge him with wisdom or 
folly.” 

* Well, I'll withdraw the charge in pure grati- 
tude to you, for coming down from the top of Par- 
nassus, or Helvellyn, and deigning to cast an ap- 
proving eye on my scarf. Is’nt it alove of a thing? 
If the gods had made me poetical, I should say it 
was like a strip of rainbow, or a sunset cloud. 
But where’s the use of it! I would not give three 
straws to be admired by any body I shall see to- 
morrow, except Frank Vernon ; and all his thoughts, 
at least all he can spare from his oration, will be 
bestowed upon a lady fair, who will not object to 
blending a little love with the poetry she is so fond 
of ; will she ?” added Fanny, with an arch smile, 
and a glance of mischievous satisfaction at the 
brightening color of the face, which half hidden 
by a shower of chesnut eurls, Mary bent over the 
book, which she looked on unconsciously. 

“ Well, I won’t teaze you any more,” said Fan- 
ny, after a moment’s enjoyment of her confusion, 
“ for Iknow you won’t get out of a difficulty by tel- 
ling a story ; and I have no right to ask for the truth 
or even to take it by surprise, with my startling 
question.” 

“Indeed, Fanny, I have nothing to tell,” replied 
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her friend. 
love to me.” 
“*Ah, my dear, but is there not a language of 


“Mr. Vernon has never spoken of|really kind heart; do not sacrifice them to the spirit 


of coquetry.” 
“Do not take what I said in jest so seriously, 


the eyes as well as of the lips, and are not we of| dear Mary, and I'll be whatever you wish. That 


Gossip-row privileged to understand it? Do not 
we all see that when Mr. Vernon talks to you his 
looks are earnest and tender, and when by chance 
he bestows his company upon any of us, he skims 
lightly over the surface of every subject and does 
not seem to care whether we agree or differ with 
him, farther than politeness requires. Now, with 
you he does not talk to pass away time, but to as- 


is, I'll try, though I can never be wise and good 
as you are, for every one says I am a giddy crea- 
ture, and I fear I shall never succeed.” 

“Oh, Fanny! don’t make me your standard. 
You do not know how weak, how very weak I am. 
But come, I will read you from the very poems you 
were laughing at what a woman should be. Oh, 
if we were but aware of our high destiny, what 


certain what you think and feel upon every point! different beings we should become from the vain 


of morals and manners. 
left college he would find out whether your minds 
were in unison or no.” 

“Ah, Fanny, how Idly you talk !” 

“Do 1? Well, I will be more serious; I have 
not half done summing up my proofs yet. But 
you need not look as if you were accused of petty 
larceny, my dear—stealing hearts is not actionable, 
that I know of. Besides, Mr. Vernon has fairly 
surrendered himself prisoner, for we can all testify 
that you have used no female arts to entrap him. 
No one ever accused you of coquetry.” 

“Thank you for doing me that justice,” said 
Mary, “I should despise myself if I were capable 
of trifling with the affections of another.” 

“ My dear, you talk as if men had feelings and 
affections, or as if they were as common among 
them, as fine eyes and whiskers. Why, ‘one in a 
thousand,’ Frank Vernon for instance, may have a 
heart, but aw reste, believe me, they think but of 
the amusement of the passing hour. In my own 
short experience, I have known four—five—six— 
and I might add seven cases of desperate flirtation 
in which my own very particular friends suffered 
great damage, while the gentlemen, free as air, 


‘ Ordered their wings and were off to the West.’ 


“ Ah, if they had but heeded the song I so often 
sang to them, 


‘ Beware! beware! oh, ladies fair, 
Of man’s deceit beware,’ 


they would not have lost time and temper, and 
married at last, from pure vexation, men they did 
not love. 

“I’m a little bit of a coquette myself, Mary, not 
from taste I assure you, but from principle, to re- 
venge the injuries of my sex.” 

“Take care, my dear Fanny,” said her friend 
putting her arm around the laughing girl, and kiss- 
ing her fair forehead, “‘ take care, or the champion 
of her sex will strike her colors on some day when 
she least expects it, or lose more in the contest 
than she could gain were she to triumph over every 


I should think before he 


triflers of an hour.” 





heart at the ball to-morrow night. I love you, 


The color mantled richly in her cheek, and as 


she stood with hands clasped, and eyes flashing 
with beautiful enthusiasm, she seemed a creature 
to guide and mould the destinies of others at her 
will. 


Mary Lee’s was usually a quiet character, and 


half ashamed of her momentary burst of feeling, 
she sat down and read, in a voice whose sweet in- 
tonations threw additional grace even around poe- 
try, Wordsworth’s exquisite description of woman, 
which we have the happiness of knowing is not 
without its counterpart, in one at least, of our 
American homes—would that more of her sex re- 
flected the lovely image— 


“ A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


“I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet an angel too, and bright 

With something of an angel’s light.” 


“ Beautiful, indeed!” exclaimed Fanny, “ and 
so simple. But who except yourself, Mary, can 
be such a woman?” 

Fanny Selwyn could think sometimes, and she 
fell into a reverie that lasted several minutes, until 
company came in and the conversation became 
general. 


The next day, the whole town of and its 
environs assembled to hear an oration which Frank 
Vernon had been appointed by his fellow students 
to deliver at the close of the session. He was 
known to be a brilliant young man, and those who 





Fanny, for your singleness of mind, and your made any pretensions to literary taste went in the 
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hope of hearing old subjects treated in a new man- 
ner; others, because he was popular in society, 
or because he had the finest eyes in the world, or 
because they had helped to elect him orator over 
considerable opposition. 


But all were alike astonished at the eloquence 
which flashed, apparently without effort, from lip, 
cheeks and eyes, as he grew warm with his sub- 
ject, throwing as it were a halo of enthusiasm 
around the young speaker. 


The youthful part of the audience listened with 
breathless attention to his graceful periods, while 
the old gave many an approving nod, as they mark- 
ed the vein of strong, practical sense which ran 
through them all. He sat down amidst thunder- 
ing applause, and his fame as an effective speaker 
was established. 

Vernon was not insensible to the voice of praise, 
and he looked round the assembly with a glance of 
proud triumph; but there was one face on which 
it rested, and he would not have given the blush 
that overspread it, as his eye met hers, for the 
plaudits of the whole world. Yet it was a very 
equivocal blush ; and most persons who observed 
it flit over Mary Lee’s fair countenance, thought it 
was caused by something her cousin, Henry Man- 
ning, said to her. 

He was looked upon as her betrothed lover, but 
he certainly had not the power of chaining her 
attention, for as the crowd began to disperse, with 
that slow and hesitating movement peculiar to large 
masses of people, who seem reluctant to leave the 
place where they have been amused, he attempted 
to beguile the time with gay conversation and 
graceful gallantry, and could not have failed to 
notice her abstracted manner. 

They weré standing near a pillar, and Mary’s 
ear had caught words which interested her deeply. 

“T congratulate you on your success, Vernon,” 
said a cold, sneering voice, which she instantly re- 
cognized as that of Mr. Trelawney, the opponent 
over whom Vernon had been victorious. 

“Thank you, if you do it in good faith.” 

“I meant the success of your memory. Those 
who never read Burke, thought it all very fine I 
have no doubt, and I thank you for refreshing my 
recollection of some of his most brilliant passages.” 

“You do but jest, Trelawney; I am sure you 
believe me incapable of literary theft on such an 
occasion. If I thought otherwise”— 

He felt the light pressure of a hand on his arm 
and turning involuntarily to see from whence came 
the appeal, he was separated from his disappointed 
opponent by a throng of persons who were moving 
towards the door. Many were near him, but his 
eye fell intuitively upon the form of Miss Lee, 
who was leaning on the arm of her cousin. Her 
face was turned away, but he saw that she trembled. 
At this moment, Henry Manning looked hastily 





around, as if in search of a friend, and perceiving 
Vernon, beckoned him to come to them. 
‘“* My cousin is ill,” said he, “can you throw 


open a window ?” 


“ Yes, come this way,” and with civil determi- 
nation Frank opened a path through the crowd to 
the nearest window, raised it, and placed a chair 
for Miss Lee in the recess. 

“‘ Stay by her until I bring some water,” said 
Manning, and he was out of sight in a moment. 

* Are you better, Miss Lee?” asked Vernon, in 
a tone of deep interest. 

“1 am not ill, I am not going to faint—nor can 
I say the heat of the room overcame me. I was 
near and heard the words which passed between 
Mr. Trelawney and yourself. Do not see him 
again to-day—promise me that you will not,” said 
she, raising her earnest eyes to his face, while a 
deep glow overspread her own. 

He stood a moment irresolute : various and pow- 
erful feelings contended in his breast, but he looked 
again at the beseeching countenance upturned to 
his, and said in a low tone, 

“JT will not, since you ask it. 
not seek his company.” 

A look of grateful relief was her only reply, for 
just then Henry Manning returned with the glass 
of water and exclaimed, 

“ Well truly, coz, air is a wonderful restorative, 
I never saw you look better in my life. I need not 
have knocked down a dozen men, and affronted as 
many pretty women to get this water to throw in 
your face, where the roses glow more brightly than 
ever.” 

“ Thank you, Harry; I feel quite well now, and 
I'll drink the glass of water to your gallantry, ho- 
ping however that your own account of it is meta- 
phorical. Shall we go now?” said she rising and 
taking his arm. 

Vernon walked with them to the carriage, silent 
and thoughtful. As it drove off he turned slowly 
away and leant against a pillar. 

“ Insulted in the midst of the throng,” said he 
to himself, ‘the cup of triumph dashed from my 
lips by a cold-hearted, revengeful villain! He has 
lost no opportunity of trying to provoke me, since 
we were rival candidates, and I have only waited 
for this day, to show him that I understood him. 
Should I let this pass, he will boast that he has 
insulted me with impunity, and I shall become the 
scoff and by-word of boys! But I have promised 
Mary Lee that I will not seek him to day. Oh! 
could I think that interest for me prompted the 
wish. But no—I am but as any other fellow-crea- 
ture, whom she thought in danger of being invol- 
ved in a quarrel. For me she cares not. 

“Why does she exercise this spell over me, 
when I know that in a few days I shall pass away 
and be forgotten by her, or remembered but as the 
pleasant acquaintance of a session? By her, whose 
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high-souled loveliness is blended with my very 
being, and will influence it forever.” 

Thoughts such as these, where indignation melt- 
ed into deep sadness, filled the mind and darkened 
the brow of one whom his companions deemed 


most fortunate. 
the surface. 

“T will see her to-night,” Vernon inwardly re- 
solved, “and remove this intolerable suspense. I 
ean no longer bear it. Often has the question 
‘are you really engaged to your cousin ?’ trembled 
on my lips, and I did not dare toask it; but I can- 
not leave her without knowing my fate.” 

Frank Vernon had heard before he became ac- 
quainted with Miss Lee, that she was engaged to 
young Manning. They were generally together, 
and she was the only lady to whom he ever offered 
his arm and escort at public places. The whole 
town said they were to be married as soon as Man- 
ning began to practise his profession, for, although 
he was not dependent upon it for support, Mr. Lee 
insisted that he should have some ostensible busi- 
ness. . 

Perhaps Vernon would never have sought her 
society, but they were thrown together by accident 
shortly after the beginning of the session, and detain- 
ed during along rainy spell at the house ofa mutual 
friend in the country. Here Mary’s infinite variety 
of resources and cheerful temper were brought out 
more fully than they would have been in years of 
ordinary intercourse. 

With those energies, which are ofien concealed 
under a tranquil manner, she alone could devise 
occupation and amusement for along series of cold, 
rainy days: she alone could arouse the indolent, 
find suitable employment for the active, and even 
place the dull in some niche where they appeared 
to advantage, instead of hanging like a dead weight 
on the social circle. She played chess with Mr. 
Brown, and as she was willing to be beaten very 
often, kept him in good spirits, while the rain was 
ruining his wheat crop and making his land too 
wet to plough the whole spring. With new dress- 
patterns and new knitting stitches, she kept her 
cousin, Mrs. Brown, pleasantly employed the whole 
rainy week, and put her in high good humor by 
devising a cap, in which her husband declared she 
looked as well as she had done ten years ago. In 
short, it was cousin Mary, or Miss Mary, who 
acted charades, arranged tableaux, played on the 
piano for the rest to dance, without ever saying 
that her fingers were tired, dressed dolls for the 
little girls, showed William Brown how to make a 
kite, and besides all this, found time to talk to Mr. 
Vernon like a rational creature and to listen with 
changing cheek and softened eyes to his impas- 
sioned recitations of her favorite poets. He thought 
her fascinating and abandoned himself without re- 


The world rarely looks beneath 


gaged to Henry Manning, and then, wondering if 
it could be so. 

This was the state of things the morning of the 
oration. Another doubt was added to those already 
in his mind, by her agitation when she thought he 
was in danger, and he resolved to know his fate 
that night at the ball. 

Mary Lee was not very fond of balls, and she 
went that night partly to oblige her friend, Fanny 
Selwyn, and partly from a feeling which she 
scarcely defined to herself. A shadow, a forebo- 
ding, that passed over her spirit, impressing her 
with the idea, that if she were not there, some- 
thing would occur between Vernon and Trelawney. 
She had no means of averting this; she could re- 
solve on no course which would be likely to have 
a beneficial result, and yet she could not stay away. 





As she was taking off her shawl in the crowded 
passage, Vernon joined her party, and an opening 
in the throng of people around them gave her a 
momentary view of Trelawney, who was standing 
in the door-way and fixed his eyes on Frank Ver- 
non with an expression of deadly hate, the con- 
centration of all envious and revengeful feeling. 
They entered the ball-room, and amidst the soft 
crush of gauzes, satins and flowers, the merry mu- 
sic and smiling faces, she tried to forget that look. 
Bat it still haunted her, and acted like one of the 
fairy spells, which turn gold and precious stones 
into straws and pebbles, making all that was be- 
fore her seem false and hollow. 

The brightness was gone from the scene, the 
gaiety from the music, and Vernon tried in vain to 
win her from her sadness. He would have drawn 
hope from it, as he had spoken of his approaching 
departure, but for a circumstance which occurred 
soon after their entrance. One of Manning’s 
friends, not seeing him with his cousin as usual, 
asked Miss Selwyn “ where he was.” 

‘** At home sick, with the headache,” she replied, 
and Vernon attributed Miss Lee’s want of spirits to 
his absence. Often in the dance, when gallantry 
was verging on tenderness, or when standing in 
the recess of some window, he spoke to her of 
his return to his distant home, and would have 
drawn a favorable augury from her pale cheek and 
downcast eye, this idea came across him and ar- 
rested the words of love upon his lips. 

Mary was popular in society, and was generally 
surrounded by young men, who admired her grace 
and beauty, even when they were unable to appre- 
ciate the higher qualities of her nature. 

Trelawney had always worshipped at her shrine, 
that is, he considered her one of the lesser deities, 
worthy of a niche in the great temple he dedicated 
to self, and this might be one of the causes of his 





flection to the witchery of her society. At last 
he found himself wishing that she were not en- 
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growing dislike of Vernon, in whom he fancied he 
saw the signs of real passion, 
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Cotillions had given place to waltzing, and Mary, 
who never joined in that questionable dance, was 
talking with Vernon, to whom she had promised 
her hand for the next set, when Trelawney came 
up and claimed her as his partner for the same. 
She looked up in surprise, for she had told him 
explicitly that she was engaged for two sets, but 
would dance with him the third. 


“I insist upon it, Miss Lee. I cannot resign 
your promised hand.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Trelawney. I have 
only danced once since you asked me. It is for 
the set after this I am engaged to you.” 


“‘ Indeed, Miss Lee, it is for this—I am not mis- 
taken. Mr. Vernon, you must give place,” said 
he in a haughty tone. 

“‘ Not unless Miss Lee decides against me.” 

“What! will you thwart me in every thing?” 
exclaimed Trelawney in a raised voice, and Vernon, 
who instantly saw that he was heated with wine, 
and scarcely master of himself, took his arm and 
led him out of the room. He returned ina few 
moments, and none but a close observer would 
have known that any thing unusual had happened. 

He approached Mary and seeing her somewhat 
agitated, proposed a walk on the portico. It had 
been a favorite promenade during the evening for 
those who were tired of the dance and the heated 
apartments, but as many of the gentlemen were 
now in the supper-room, and others looking at the 
waltzing, they found it quite deserted. They 
walked backwards and forwards without speaking. 
It was a bright star-light night, and the dewy still- 
ness sank into Vernon’s soul, calming its troubled 
passions. Mary was the first who spoke. Women 
usually are in embarrassing situations. 


“What a contrast,” said she, “to the unquiet 
scene within, and how petty do our hopes and fears, 
pains and pleasures appear when those pure eyes 
of heaven are looking down upon us !” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘ we receive many lessons 
on the nothingness of Jife, and we admit their truth 
when we are alone with nature, but we return to 
more stirring scenes, and five minutes intercourse 
with fools, serves to efface them !” 

The tone of bitterness with which he spoke 
aroused a train of painful feeling in Mary's mind 
and strengthened a resolution she had previously 
formed. She was one of those rare characters 
who pursue the path of duty with a steady eye, 
when they have once ascertained its course, and 
from that time she conversed with an unfaltering 
purpose. 

“* Do you think it is the part of a wise man, or a 
philosopher, to speak with sach contempt of bis 
species t” said she in a low, impressive tone. “] 
should think you were rather bound to carry 
the lessons of wisdom you receive in solitude back 





with you into society, and to raise its standard of 





feeling and action, than to despise, and yet sink to 
its level.” 


“You are severe, Miss Lee. Iam not aware 
that I was designed for a moral Luther; I was not 
gifted by heaven with powers to effect a social re- 
form, and I cannot live a martyr, far worse, believe 
me, than dying one, to my faith in man’s capacity 
for improvement. Why then should J attempt to 
stem the torrent of public opinion? It were as idle 
as fighting wind-mills.” 

“Why should you attempt to stem the torrent 
of public opinion, Mr. Vernon? Because heaven 
has endowed you with lofty gifts, and if you do not 
use them to honor God and elevate humanity, you 
will be false to your high vocation. Must you be 
led by those you esteem fools? You, who have the 
eye of command, the gift of eloquence, the power 
to rule the minds of others? Oh! do not dishonor 
the spirit that is now burning and beating within 
you! Do not seek to satisfy its desires with com- 
mon-place pleasures and distinctions. You will 
forfeit the approbation of all the better part of your 
species, and more than all, your ownesteem. That 
once lost, the career of your ardent spirit will be 
rapidly downwards.” 


He stood profoundly silent, and she continued, 
“And think, too, of the horrors of remorse, Mr. 
Vernon; those frightful shadows which have haunt- 
ed the bed of many, as they did that of the fated 
King Richard, and thank God that the alternative 
is yet in your power.” 

She had thrown back her long curls, and stood 
in the starlight, like some pale statue kindled into 
sudden life. Vernon gazed earnestly upon her, 
and at length said, in a low, agitated voice, 


“ Miss Lee, you paint strongly, and your words 
have some deeper meaning than usual.” 

“Oh, they have, they have,” she exclaimed, 
“would that they could reach your conscience, or 
your heart—your reason I know is on my side.” 

“And my heart—oh, if I dared,—but this is not 
a time’— 

*T will tell you the meaning of my words, Mr. 
Vernon,” said Mary Lee interrupting him, for she 
too felt that his was not a time for lovers’ vows. 
“T have seen and heard that to-day, which I fear 
will lead to a duel between Mr. Trelawney and 
yourself. You have wounded his vanity and 
thwarted some of his petty schemes, and he will 
try to push you from his path. I saw his eyes 
fixed on you this evening with the expression of a 
fiend, and if he finds no cause of quarrel he will 
make one. Oh, Mr. Vernon, do not accept his 
challenge. I conjare you, by the holy God, now 
looking down upon us, who has said * vengeance 
is mine;’ by the worth of your own soul; by”— 
and her voice trembled and was scarcely audible 
as she spoke, “‘ by her who is dearest to you on 
earth, 1 conjure you to pause. Weigh all these 
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holy claims against the single shadowy one of|they were the signs of a fearful struggle, and that 


false honor before you decide. 

“Will you promise me one thing?” she said in 
a voice whose tones touched his heart. “ You 
believe that there is a Godt You believe he hears 
our prayers? If you receive this challenge, will 
you promise me to pray to him for guidance ?” 

He was silent, and his strong frame shook with 
convulsive emotion. 

“Then I have made my first and last prayer to 
you in vain,” said she, turning sadly away. 

“‘No, dearest and best, you can never pray to 
me in vain,” he exclaimed, and seizing the hand 
she had withdrawn, he imprinted on it a long, long 
kiss, in which the ardor of youthful love was blend- 
ed with something of religious veneration. 

His heart was full, but ere it could relieve itself 
in words a party of noisy revellers came out upon 
the portico from the supper-room and recalled them 
both from the world of feeling, in which they had 
lost all consciousness of outward objects, to the 
immediate necessity of seeking a change of place. 

They returned to the ball-room, and those who 


whatever might have been the resolution he form- 
ed, it was wrought out and rendered firm, by the 
fiery workings of an unconquerable spirit. In the 
morning his servant placed his breakfast before 
him and withdrew. Vernon drank off the coffee 
to renew his exhausted energies, and the rest of 
the untasted meal still sat before him, when a friend 
of Trelawney’s, young Johnston, entered. 

*] come on the part of Mr. Trelawney, 
he, handing a note to Vernon. 
It was as follows— 
“Mr. Trelawney considers that Mr. Vernon 
offered him a gross insult last evening, in the pre- 
sence of many persons. He requires an explana- 
tion and apology for conduct, which violated all 
the rules by which gentlemen regulate their inter- 
course with each other; or if Mr. Vernon does 
not choose to give this, such atonement as can alone 
satisfy his injared honor, Mr. Johnston will receive 
any explanations, or make any arrangements Mr. 
Vernon may think proper in this affair.” 

“‘T expected this,” said Vernon calmly, as he 


” said 


beheld their quiet demeanor, as they moved half| folded up the note. 


unconsciously through the established routine of 


things, little dreamed how far their thoughts were 
wandering from the scene. And thus it ever is, 
and we can form no idea of the tide of feeling 
that flows darkly below the surface of character, 
from the expression of the eye or the lip. We 
may as well attempt to judge of the hidden wrecks 
and treasures of the deep, from the lights and 
shadows which flit over its calm bosom. 

Miss Lee was among the first who left the gay 
scene. Its music and its mirth jarred upon her 
ear. Vernon accompanied her home, but could 
find no opportunity for private conversation, as 
Fanny Selwyn and her brother were in the car- 
riage, gaily chatting over the events of the passing 
hour,--the flirtations, figures and faces of a large 
circle of acquaintances. Vernon hoped they would 


stop at Mrs. Selwyn’s first and that he might be a| pels me to perform a more painful part. 


few moments alone with Mary Lee before they 


“T trust it ean be arranged amicably,” observed 
Mr. Johnston, who was rather a good-humored sort 
of person, although he thought fighting, (when it 
came in the way,) like death, was a debt every man 
owed to nature. 

“T can make no apology, Mr. Johnston, and my 
explanation will hardly be received by your friend, 
for it is, that he was unfit to appear in a lady’s 
presence and it therefore became necessary to re- 
move him from it. This I did resolutely. You 
must be aware that the case did not admit of much 
ceremony.” 

“My friend denies this charge and says your 
only object was to get a rival out of your way. 
Have you no other explanation !” 

“ None.” 

“T regret this very much, Mr. Vernon. It com- 

Whom 
shall I call upon as your friend? I will take a turn 


reached her father’s house, but by some mistake| upon the lawn while you answer Trelawney’s note.” 


the carriage drove round by Mr. Lee’s, and as it 
was his custom invariably to sit up for his daugh- 


Vernon sat down and passing his hand over his 
brow as if to clear away the mist that hung over 


ter’s return when she went out in the evening, he| his mind, and remaining for a few moments buried 


met them at the door. 
her good night. But by the light of the hall lamp, 
he saw that she turned ere the door was closed and 


Vernon disappointed, bade| in deep thought, he wrote the following reply : 


‘Mr. Vernon regrets that Mr. Trelawney should 
have been offended at an interference which Mr. 


gave him one look of warning, while her lips moved| Trelawney’s situation last night rendered neces- 


as if with the word ‘“* Remember.” 


sary. The circumstances form Mr. Vernon’s only 
apology, and yet it can scarcely be expected that 
Mr. Trelawney should admit their force. Mr. 


That night he paced his chamber with restless| Vernon declines Mr. Trelawney’s challenge, having 


step. The fierce conflict of his mind would not| resolved never to fight a duel. 


He feels himself 


suffer his body to repose, and those who had seen) to be a rational being, and cannot see, by any pro- 
his brow flushed and pale by turns, the rigid veins,| cess of reasoning, why, for a fancied slight exist- 
and lip, now quivering, now compressed, until the| ing only in the mind of another, he should put him- 
blood almost started from it, would have known’ self in a position either to shoot a fellow creature, 
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or be shot by him. He isan accountable being, and 
does not wish to rush into the presence of God with 
the guilt of deliberate murder, or suicide on his soul. 
He is bound to life by many ties, and the happi- 
ness of others is blent with his so closely that he 
can conceive of no more intense degree of selfish- 
ness than that which would lead him to trample under 
foot the holy claims of kindred and affection, and ac- 
ceptachallenge for fear of ‘the world’s dread laugh.’ 

* Yet he is not insensible to the verdict of society 
and will throw himself on Mr. Trelawney’s gene- 
rosity so far as to ask him to state the reasons of 
his refusal to fight, to those who are aware of what 
has passed between Mr. Vernon and himself.” 

** You will be surprised to hear that I have re- 
solved not to accept your friend's challenge,” said 
Vernon as he gave his note into Johnston’s hands. 

“Sir! Mr. Vernon!” exclaimed he starting back, 
but instantly recovering himself. ‘Ah, you have 
thought of some little explanatory circumstance— 
something in short which will form the basis of a 
good understanding between you. Iam happy to 
hear it. Better to act as peacemaker, (with suffi- 
cient warrant that is,) than to have to load pistols 
and measure distances.” 

“ You still misunderstand me, Johnston. I can- 
not apologize to Mr. Trelawney, and I will not fight 
him.” 

“‘ Not fight him,” said Johnston with an oath. 
“ This is very strange! An aspect of the affair I 
was not prepared for. Good morning, Mr. Vernon.” 

“Stay, Johnston. I value your good opinion. 
Do not decide upon my conduct until you have 
heard and weighed the reasons contained in this 
note. Believe me they are the result of some 
thought and most powerful effort. It would have 
been easier to have fought ten duels than to have 
formed the resolution to refuse this challenge.” 

His firm, yet melancholy manner induced John- 
ston to pause, and as he gazed upon the pale intel- 
Jectual features and athletic form of his fellow stu- 
dent, where high resolve gave dignity to the air 
and light to the eye, he felt that there was a loftier 
courage than that which leads a man to rush into 
battle, or seek “‘the bubble reputation” in what is 
absurdly called the field of honor. 

After a brief pause he approached his fellow 
student. 

“Give me your hand, Vernon. I know you are 
as brave as any of us, though hang me if I under- 
stand why you can't fight.” 

He shook him heartily by the hand, and turned 
off muttering to himself, “J can’t doubt Frank Ver- 
non. But were it any one else”— 

** A precious bit of morality on my word,” said 
Trelawney, with a curl of the lip, as he read the 
note which was carried him by Johnston. 

He tossed it on the table with a contemptuous 
air, and turning to a friend who was with him, he 
continued, “ What do you say to your ‘ preux 





chevalier’ now ? I think but now you were pleased 
to pronounce him ‘ true as steel.’ ” 

** What the deuce has he done, eh! Trelawney ?” 

“ Refuses to meet me! But you shall see. He 
begs that his sentiments may be imparted to the 
world in general, and my friends in particular. 
The canting hypocrite !” 

** May be he’s turned saint,” suggested Johnston. 
I don’t think he is afraid. J saw him before he 
wrote that reply, and there were no signs of fear 
about him. I know the marks of cowardice a3 well 
as any man, and though he was calm, and his voice 
was low, there was a lightning in his eye that 
looked dangerous. He reminded me of a cloud full 
charged with the electric fluid, ready to burst upon 
us, and yet withheld by some unseen, powerful 
force.” 

‘*T don’t know what to make of the fellow,” said 
Harding, as he slowly refolded Vernon’s note. 
“‘ By heaven, I believe he’s right, and we are the 
fools, who cling to the absurd customs of feudal 
times when all that gave rise to them has passed 
away. But I marvel at his moral courage! A cen- 
tury hence perhaps the thing would be appreciated, 
but now—I’m afraid he has ruined himself.” 

Thus spoke Harding, who never reflected that 
we owe every step in morals, religion and science 
to those heaven-inspired men, who dare to be in 
advance of their own generation. Sometimes the 
chord of public sentiment is touched, and the minds 
of a community awaken from the sleep of ages and 
respond at once to the voice of genius. Again, the 
sound produces no immediate echo, though it sinks 
sooner or later into the heart of humanity, softening 
and purifying its customs and enlarging its sphere 
of knowledge. 

He who would confer any permanent benefit on 
his race must be willing to be a victim. The monk, 
whose self-devotion and eloquence caused the 
gladiatorial shows of Rome to be abolished, was 
torn to pieces in the area of the circus, and from 
his blood arose the form of pity. 

** But come, Trelawney,” said Johnston, “ now 
this business is settled, you'll go with me to the 
M house, to see those gentlemen? I'll drive 
you down in five minutes ; I have Col. Brown’s fast 
trotting mare for to day.” 





After Johnston left him, Frank Vernon sat with 
his face buried in his hands, until finding that a 
flood of bitter feeling and doubt of his own steadi- 
ness of mind was sweeping over him, he arose 
hastily and sought in rapid motion some relief 
from the sensations which were overpowering him. 
He directed his course to Mr. Lee’s dwelling, 
determining as he walked along to seek an imme- 
diate explanation with Mary, and if he found her 
disengaged, to reveal at once the state of his heart. 
This mental resolution gave buoyancy to his step 
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and he bounded up the steps and rang the bell with 
an air of unusual cheerfulness. A servant came 
to the door. 

“Ts Miss Lee at home?” said he, and scarcely 
waiting for a reply, he was about to enter the 
house. 

“No sir, she left home this morning.” 

“ Left home! Gone out for a walk I presume t” 

“ No sir, for several days I expect. She and 
Mr. Manning have gone into the country and I 
think I heard her say as I was fixing on her trank, 
that she did not know when she should return.” 

Vernon’s heart sank within him. The man ob- 
served his sudden paleness, and with the charac- 


cles in a way that endangered fearfully the lives or 
limbs of the occupants of the carriage. They saw 
that a still greater peril was at hand, for carts of 
brick, lime, and sand, together with the scaffolding 
raised by the workmen, left a very narrow part of the 
street unoccupied, near the spot where Frank Ver- 
non stood. One of the young men, either to avoid the 
impending danger, or from want of reflection, sprang 
from the stanhope, while the lookers on were await- 
ing its approach with breath almost suspended, and 
the sharp cry of pain and unnatural position in which 
he fel] proved that his injury was severe. His com- 
panion sat firmly in his seat, tho’ all means of guiding 
the frightened animal were out of his reach, and as 


teristic kind-heartedness of his race, asked him if|he approached with lightning speed, Vernon saw 
he would’nt walk in while he got him a glass of | that the pale, agitated countenance was that of Tre- 


water, but Vernon heard voices in the parlor, and 
his nerves had been that day too highly strung for 
the ordinary chit-chat of morning visitors. With 
hasty thanks, declining the proffered courtesy, he 
turned down the street and disappeared. Had 
he waited five minutes he would have learned 
from Mr. Lee, who came out on hearing his voice 
as soon as he could disengage himself from the 
company within, that his daughter had been sum- 
moned to the house of a friend, who was taken sud- 


denly ill, and he would have admired her still more |came up to his assistance to stop him, 


lawney. The next instant and astrong arm caught 
the reins of the horse. He reared, he plunged, he 
struggled to get free, but the grasp of one who cared 
not for life was upon him, and vainly he exerted his 
blind, animal strength to shake it off. Frank Ver- 
non felt as if the power of ten men lay in his sin- 
gle arm, and he clung to the horse as he reared 
upright, or bounded from one side of the narrow 
pass to the other, so as effectually to impede his 
progress, and to enable those who immediately 


He re- 


for the spirit which led her to obey the call of duty |signed the panting animal, covered with foam 


at a time like this. 
But he felt like a lover—and he reasoned like one. 
“Could she go at this time ignorant of my fate? 


and trembling with excitement, to their charge 
and was passing on to the aid of the unfortunate 
young man who lay extended on the pavement, 


After using such means too to influence my decis-|when Trelawney jumped from the stanhope and 
ion? Could she have acted as she did last night if| came towards him extending his hand. 


she were indifferent to me? And now, not knowing 


“Vernon, you have saved me. Will you forgive 


but that I had fallen in a duel, or lived with the | my unworthy course towards you?” 


weight of blood upon my soul, she has gone to pay 


“Freely, Trelawney. ‘The more freely, because 


a visit in the country. Fickle, heartless woman! | it has led me into no act I have reason to regret.” 


why did I deem her a creature formed of different 


“Farewell, Vernon. I thank you for my life 


clay from the rest of her sext And to go with|and for a lesson which I shall never forget. Be- 
Manning! Fool that I have been, forewarned and | lieve me I will do you justice.” 


forearmed as I ought to have been, madly to yield 


The young men parted after seeing Johnston 


myself up to the magic of her presence! Fool | placed upon a litter and removed to the house of 
that I was to believe that she cared for me, or|his brother, where a physician was immediately 
that she was superior to the coquetry of her sex! |summoned, who pronounced the fracture of the leg 


But no, I will not reproach her. 
folly answer for it all.” 


He walked rapidly onward, like a man who tries 
to escape from thought, and outward objects, if| for departure. 


Let my own vain| complicated, and the case one in which perfect 


quiet was indispensable. 
Vernon passed the rest of the day in preparations 
He determined to see Mary Lee no 


seen, made no impression on his senses. At this| more, as it would require a stronger curb than he 
moment a loud shout from a knot of gentlemen in| could put upon his feelings to bid her adieu without 
the street, and the panic struck countenances of| disclosing his passion, and he had no wish to make 
some workmen who were engaged on a half fin-| himself ridiculous by pouring forth vows of love to 
ished building near him, aroused him from this state | the affianced bride of another. 


of painful abstraction. 


“Trifles light as air,” often confirm our previous 


A stanhope containing two young men was fu-| impression and lead to important decisions in our 
riously dashing along the rough pavement, and the | lives. 


frightened animal, by which it was drawn, with 


Vernon was invited to a supper that night, at 


reins loosely dangling on his neck, and eyes and| which a few chosen spirits were to meet for the 
nostrils distended by terror, made frantic leaps from | last time and fleet away the hours with the light jest, 


side to side, or bounded over the intervening obsta- 








or the song that, in its strains of sadness, embodied 
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the feelings excited by their approaching separa- 
tion. 

A few of the party knew of what had occurred 
between Vernon and Trelawney, but it could only 
have been perceived by the increased curiosity, 
whieh mingled with the respect they always evinced 
towards Vernon. They all talked of the affair of 
the stanhope, and praised his gallant conduct, 
which they said was the theme of every tongue 
in , where many witnessed it besides students. 

Vernon was gratified to observe that whatever 
opinion his friends might have formed on the sub- 
ject of duelling, his own course had not lowered 
him in their estimation, and he fervently thanked 
God that his mind had been led to a right decision 
and that he had been endowed with strength of 
character to act it out. After supper Manning 
dropped in and being rallied on his want of punc- 
tuality, declared that he had been so pleasantly en- 
gaged, he really had forgotten his promise to be 
with them. 

“We lay ‘the flattering unction’ to our vanity, 
that it was only in a lady’s society you could have 
been so oblivious,” said one of the gay party. 

“We excuse you only on condition you tell us 
her name,” cried another. “ Let us see if you 
have a fair excuse.” 

“Too fair to be breathed upon by idle breath, 
so, with your leave, I'll leave it unspoken,” said 
Manning taking a cigar. 

“Your play upon words won’t avail you,” said 
one of his companions, for I saw you driving out 
with your cousin this morning, and I called to bid 
her good-bye this evening and was told you had not 
yet returned.” 

‘** Why, Manning, you are an unconscionable fel- 
low,” observed another, “to monopolize so much 
beauty and sweetness for a whole summer’s day, 





‘From morn till dewy eve.’” 


“ And then to show how far selfishness can go,” 
said a third, “he is going to monopolize her for 
life. Manning, you are a lucky dog.” 

To all this banter Manning replied only by a 
quiet sparkle of the eye and an air of satisfaction, 
which diffused itself over his whole manner and 
left all present under the impression that in this in- 
stance rumor spoke truth. Whether his design was 
to mystify those who he thought wished to pry into 
his secrets, or whether his conduct was the result 
of gratified vanity, we will not stop to consider too 
curiously. 

Its effect on Vernon, who watched him narrowly, 
was to confirm his previous impressions. He no 
longer doubted that Mary Lee was engaged to her 
cousin, and that if she had been aware of his own 
attachment, she had chosen to amuse herself with 
its development, until circumstances had led to a 





crisis, which she wished to avoid by absence. 
“T will not see her—I will not reproach her for 


the wreck of happiness she has made,” was his 
final resolve. ‘ And in other scenes I will strive to 
forget her.” 

He bade his companions adieu, hurried over his 
preparations, took his seat in the early stage and 
whirled rapidly through the town of an’ past 
her father’s dweiling while darkness yet brooded 
over every familiar object. 

A month afterwards his name was announced as 
one of the passengers in the Great Western for 
Liverpool. 





Many months elapsed and his name ceased to be 
mentioned in the circle of Mary Lee’s acquaintance. 
Some other rising young man, some fair and flirt- 
ing ‘ Cynthia of the minute,” furnished a theme 
for conversation or scandal. It was said that Mr. 
Vernon had gone to spend some years in Europe, 
and the reflecting part of the community regretted 
that a young man, who would have served his coun- 
try well, either at the bar or in public life, should 
have gone to fritter away his brilliant talents in 
foreign travel, the most common effect of which 
now, as in Shakspeare’s time, is to make a man 
“out of love with his nativity.” 

Henry Manning went to Philadelphia to pursue 
his medical studies, and the gossips of his native 
place were still more confirmed in their belief of 
an engagement between his cousin and himself, 
when during his absence she refused two very eli- 
gible offers. 

And Mary Lee,—was he who first taught her 
young heart to throb, and whose lightest words were 
stored up among the treasures of memory, forgot- 
ten by her? 

If to start at every footstep, thinking it might be 
his, until she knew of his departure, if to imagine a 
thousand reasons for his strange conduct when that 
intelligence reached her, and all of them exonera- 
ting him from blame, be forgetting, then was Ver- 
non forgot. 

She was sure that he loved her. A thousand 
things flashed across her mind that spoke as plainly 
as words could have done of genuine passion. 
There must have been some powerful reason which 
chained his tongue during his residence in 
But it could not long exist ; such energy, such love 
as Vernon’s must, in the end, remove all obstacles, 
and he would return toclaim her ashisown. She 
felt that she had given him much reason to hope, 
and this idea added poignancy to her restless and 
excited state of mind. She did not, however, sink 
under the pressure of circumstances. She deemed 
this a trial sent by heaven to prove the strength of 
the principles, which she had long thought it the 
duty of every woman to cultivate. 

Her mother had early tried to instil into her mind 
the spirit of humble piety and disinterestedness, and 
since she had been capable of reflection, she strove 
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by daily prayer and watchfulness, to strengthen 
these holy dispositions. It might be called her first 
trial, for life had, until now, flowed on with spark- 
ling current for the cherished daughter, the beloved 
friend, and the animated beauty of the town of : 

Perhaps, without the spirit of meek submission, 
which Christianity alone can infuse, Mary Lee 
would have sunk under the wearing fever of sus- 
pense, as one year after another rolled away, and 
she heard nothing of him to whose varied spells 
she had yielded her young heart. The real cause 
of his abrupt departure and continued absence 
never once occurred to her, for although she had 
been frequently teased about her cousin, and told 
of the report of their engagement, she thought the 
idea so absurd and groundless that no one who un- 
derstood either of their characters could believe it 
for a moment. 

Henry Manning was cold and insensible to female 
charms, and had never breathed a word beyond the 
most common-place gallantry to her; although 
brought up in the same house, and attached as cou- 
sins, they gave the world as much ground as it 
often requires for building up an affair of the heart, 
by walking, riding, going into company together, 
and that sort of secret understanding which will 
exist where the parties have so many sources of 
sympathy. With beauty on one side and a fas- 
tidious taste, mingled with some portion of human 
vanity on the other, it was not disagreeable to one 
of the parties to be suspected of a successful pre- 
ference for the other, and Manning never denied 
the story. Fanny Selwyn did vehemently, but to 
no purpose, for when once the world takes an idea 
of the kind into its head, nothing but marriage or 
death can undeceive it. 





_-_eoo- 


Mary's cheek grew paler and thinner as day after 
day she pursued her customary round of duties ; but 
aware that the first step towards subduing a feeling 
is to suppress all the outward signs of it, she never 
spoke of the past, and when her thoughts would 
wander to some dangerous resting place, some one 
of the many evenings she had spent with Vernon 
when pouring forth the treasures of his mind, he 
seemed to think those only worth retaining which 
she appreciated, she resoluely recalled them, and 
engaged in some occupation which tasked them to 
the utmost and Jeft her no time for vain repinings. 

About this period her father’s health began to 
give way. He was a lawyer in high practice, and 
the nights of unremitting study, and days of physi- 
cal exhaustion, he was obliged to spend in attend- 
ing several distant courts, and pleading in most of 
the important causes that occurred, cut short his 
useful and honorable career. He was seized in 
the midst of an eloquent argument, for which he 
had made long and intense preparation, with a spe- 
cies of vertigo and sank senseless on the floor of 


the court-house, where hundreds were eagerly lis- 
tening to his words, and the life of the prisoner de- 
pended on the impression they made on the jury. 
His mind had been overtasked, and it never rallied 
its powers. He was removed to his own house. 
The animating spirit flitted around his features for 
a time and then abandoned them forever, while his 
wife and daughter, who had spent weeks in anxious 
watching by his bed-side, had not even the poor 
consolation of seeing that he recognized his un- 
wearied nurses. Then they saw his loved form 
consigned to the dust, and all other griefs seemed 
nothing to Mary Lee, when compared with that 
last and heaviest. It seemed to her afterwards a 
sin against the dead to yield to one regret that was 
not connected with his memory. He had sacri- 
ficed himself to his family, for when an investiga- 
tion of his affairs took place, it was discovered 
that having lost the earnings of years by going secu- 
rity for a friend, he had increased instead of dimin- 
ishing his labor as his health declined, and the 
unwearied assiduity which hastened his death, was 
to keep his wife and children from knowing the 
want of those elegancies to which they had been 
accustomed. 

Now it was necessary to sell every thing. The 
house where they had lived and loved for years; 
the articles of comfort or Juxury which had each its 
pleasant or touching memory connected with it, 
were all dragged forth from the places where the 
hand of taste had arranged them, and huddled to- 
gether in confusion, were set up to be bought, or 
cheapened by the indifferent multitude. The gar- 
den where every walk was dear in their eyes, and 
every flower breathed the perfume of past joys, be- 
came the property of a stranger, and Mrs. Lee, with 
her daughter and younger children, removed into a 
small but neat dwelling in a crowded part of the 
town, with the satisfaction of knowing that every 
debt was paid, and that a small sum of money was 
left which, if aided by their own endeavors, would 
suffice to pay the rent of the house and educate the 
children. They had parchased some of the plainest 
furniture, and indulged themselves in retaining some 
of Mr. Lee’s choicest books, but sofas, pianos and 
centre-tables were henceforth to be to them un- 
thought of luxuries, and Mary determined that her 
mother should never see that she felt their want. 
She engaged a small school among the families 
of her intimate friends, and to the task of training 
their young minds she cheerfully devoted herself. 
This resource had induced them to remain ina 
place where her talents were known and appreciated 
in preference to going to some more retired village 
where living was cheaper. As soon as it was 
known that Miss Lee would really take charge of 
a school, applications crowded upon her from all 
quarters. Every mother was anxious that her 
daughters should walk, and sit, and sing as Miss 





Lee did, and some few hoped their’s would learn 
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principle and cheerfulness of temper which adorned 
prosperity and enabled her to rise superior to mis- 
fortune. 

Day after day found her pursuing the quiet but 
useful occupation of a teacher of little girls, direct- 
ing the ardent, encouraging the dull, and ruling with 
gentle sway over the idle and wayward; then re- 
turning to her humble home, weary in mind and 
body from the tread-mill labors of the day, she 
would take part in some plain sewing for the family, 
or anticipating her mother’s wish lay the work 
aside for a time, while she cheered her by reading 
aloud some pleasant book, or sang the simple Scotch 
songs which she had always liked best, to the guitar. 

We will leave her following this monotonous 
career, which, however, was twice blessed; for in 
it she found many opportunities of doing good to 
others, and experienced herself the blessing which 
invariably attends the performance of duties. 





Our readers may feel some curiosity to know 
what has become of Frank Vernon. 

After visiting most of the courts of Europe and 
finding nothing in their false brilliancy or dull cer- 
emonial, which could long detain such a mind as 
his ‘deep and immortal” one, which “ could not 
feed on pageantry,” he sought the magnificent 
region of the Alps, hoping that there his cravings 
after excitement might be satisfied. A few ex- 
tracts from letters written about this period to a 
very intimate friend, will show him without that 
disguise which he had so long worn to the world : 

“At length, my dear friend, I am in Switzer- 
land, and my spirit bounds at the idea of being 
alone with nature. I am weary of the corrup- 
tion of courts and the frivolity of women, as they 
are found on the continent; and I escaped from 
Paris on the very eve which was to see the most 
brilliant drama of the modern romantic school 
enacted, because I wished not to add one more to 
the glittering links which artificial life was fasten- 
ing upon me. Slight and insignificant themselves 
asthe chains of Lilliput, they yet become strong 
when they are thrown around those who are ener- 
vated by self-indulgence. Here, where the mind 
is compelled to take in grand objects, I trust that 
the dreamy melancholy philosophy, the disdain for 
society and anger against its laws which have been 
engendered by modern literature and my own dis- 
appointments, will give place to higher aims and 
more expanded desires; and among these snow 
covered mountains, ‘ fit throne for the Invisible,’ 
I will seek to fill my soul with ideas that are wor- 
thy of his presence.” 


** Yesterday I ascended the Grand-mulets and 
slept upon its lofiiest point, or rather lay; for our 
position was rather too precarious to admit of repose. 
It was necessary to furma wall of loose stones 


things of more value from her; that strength of 





near the edge of the precipice, to rest our feet 
against, lest a sudden turn while we were asleep 
should have sent us many a fathom down to seek 
the sources of the Arve or Arveiron. Here the 
guides slept soundly, but the death-like stillness, 
the mountains on all sides piercing the skies with 
their ebon masses, and the strange, mysterious 
sound, called the groaning of the Alps, kept my 
eyes and spirit waking. 

“My thoughts were preternaturally excited and 
rushed back over the past, gathering in by a rapid 
process all the events and characters that have in- 
fluenced my life. I have oftentold you of my love 
for Mary Lee, and how, though in all probability 
she now bears another name and is clasped to 
another’s bosom, she still sways my heart as the 
moon does the sea; and all the tides of feeling 
flow when memory recalls her image. She, it 
was, who first led me seriously to think of the 
dignity of human nature and our duties to our 
kind. She, it was, who saved me from com- 
mitting a greatcrime. Her opinions, her entrea- 
ties at the time that I knew I was to receive a 
challenge, led me to think deeply upon the subject, 
and to form a decision which I have never had 
cause to regret. But for her daring to speak the 
truth on that occasion, I should have acted in con- 
formity with the public sentiment which then pre- 
vailed, and should either have fallen a victim to it, 
or livedamurderer. I never look upon the starry 
heavens or any other image of purity, that I do not 
think of her, and my heart beats with the desire to 
render itself worthy of her. But why of her? She 
can never be mine. Before I knew her, I was told 
that she was to be the bride of another, and that 
knowledge prevented me from seeking to win her 
love. Sometimes inmy presumption I thought she 
preferred me to her betrothed lover, and then intox- 
icated with delight, I was near breaking a resolu- 
tion we once formed together, you know, never to 
seek the affections of any woman who had been 
once engaged. Have you kept your vow? I be- 
lieve that I shall, for I can never love again. 

‘“*T began with the intention of describing Mont 
Blane and I have wandered off to America—to her 
whose loveliness blends with every scene of beauty, 
and whose voice is in my ear whether I hear the 
roar of the avalanches or the jarring tones of the 
crowd, harmonizing every discord of life, and 
drawing gracious lessons from them all. 

I cannot now write of rocksand mountains.” 


“cannot tear myself away from this glorious 
land. I now first begin to understand those words 
of Byron: 

‘1 become 
Portion of that around me,’ 
and feel my soul glow and dilate, as I look upon the 
everlasting mountains, ‘ the eagle, playmate of the 
storm,’ and the wild torrents, whose billows have 
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stiffened at the breath of the Eternal. To-mor- 
row I go to Sempach, where the Swiss cele- 
brate the anniversary of one of their ancient bat- 
tles; and in the open air with heads uncovered, listen 
to the thanksgivings offered up by their priests, 
and the recital of the names of those who fell cov- 
ered with glory on the memorable spot.” 


“In three weeks I shall be in New York. Meet 
me there, my dear friend, and rejoice with me that 
hope has once more sprung up in my soul. I shall 
return to my native land with a load of misery, 
which you can never imagine, thrown to the winds. 
But I will ‘deliver myself like a man of this 
world,’ and I will, if I can, subdue my thoughts to 
a sober pace, while I tell you a plain tale which 
will account for this delirium of joy. I went, as I 
told you, to the anniversary of the battle of Sem- 
pach, which, as it occurs near one of their lovliest 
lakes and presents the Swiss in their most pictu- 
resque costume, is usually attended by crowds of 
tourists. I was approaching the chapel of Wink- 
elreid, where religious services were to be per- 
formed, when I was touched upon the arm, and 
looking around I saw—Henry Manning! the cousin 
and as I long thought, the betrothed lover of Mary 
Lee. I started; and my surprise was so great 
that he rallied me upon it and asked me if I really 
thought I was the only American who had ever 
found his way into that fair valley. He told me 
he had been nearly a year in Paris, completing 
his medical education, and was now making the 
tour of Switzerland with a young French artist, 
who wished to sketch the national scene that 
day presented. He himself was detained more 
by the charms of a Swiss maiden than by his 
love of the picturesque. In short, he spoke of 
woman and of love in such a light, indifferent 
tone, that ] became convinced, even before his own 
words assured me, that I had been deceived on the 
subject of his engagement. And Mary Lee is 
free and in poverty, toiling day after day to secure 
the bread of independence for her family; for 
Manning told me that her mother and herself reso- 
lutely declined all the offers of assistance which 
were made them by rich relations after her father’s 
death. And I, who might have been a prop for 
them to lean upon, and who might have soothed 
some of her sorrows, have been lounging away 
three years of life among pictures and statues and 
other pleasures still more unsatisfying. But if 
Providence should bless my purpose, if guides and 
diligences prove true, and steam ‘ does its spiriting 
safely,’ afew weeks will see me on my native 
shores, resolved if I can to repair the past.” 

In Jess than a month a stranger of a distin- 
guished and somewhat foreign appearance, sprang 
from the stage the moment that it drove up to the 
door of the principal hotel in the town of —-——. 
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Every movement betokened extreme impatience, 
and the loungers who had gathered in the portico 
to discuss the news, wondered who that very gen- 
tleman-like looking person could be, who seemed 
sO anxious to speak to the landlord. At length 
the host answered the oft-repeated summons, and 
recognized him at once as Mr. Vernon, for his in- 
tellectual features and eloquent eye were rarely 
forgotten by those who had ever been in his com- 
pany. He waited only to brush the dust from his 
handsome travelling dress and make a few rapid 
enquiries ere he left the house, and in a few min- 
utes he was in Mrs. Lee’s sitting-room, explaining 
the causes of his long absence to the mother 
and listening with anxious ear for the daughter's 
return. At length the wandering of his mind be- 
came so apparent that Mrs. Lee smiled and said : 

“My daughter is at her school, and possibly, as 
she does not know an old friend is here, she may 
go home with some of the girls to spend the even- 
ing. It is about the hour she usually dismisses 
them: perhaps you would like to walk in that di- 
rection and return with her.” 

It was just the thing he wished, and his foot was 
on the door step before Mrs. Lee had told him in 
what quarter of the town he must seek for her. 
He blushed deeply when he was reminded of the 
omission, and if his excuse was somewhat inco- 
herent, a mother might well be satisfied with it, 

Mary Lee was walking slowly home with eyes 
bent upon the ground and a heavy basket of books 
hangisg on her arm, when a well-remembered step 
sent the blood to her heart, and then to her cheeks 
with crimson glow. She looked up and Frank 
Vernon stood by her side. The first glance told 
her that she was beloved by him; and the revul- 
sion of feeling she experienced, combined with all 
that she had suffered from other causes since they 
parted, was too much even for her practised self- 
command. She trembled and would have fallen, 
but for his supporting arm. He spoke quietly and 
soothingly to her until she had regained her self- 
possession, and then, in the course of a long walk 
which he persuaded her to take with him, he made 
full explanations of all that had seemed strange in 
his conduct ; poured forth all the long pent emo- 
tions of his heart, and succeeded in winning from 
her, ere they returned to her mother’s house, a con- 
fession which though given with much hesitation, 
and cheeks that glowed like the crimson sky of 
evening, he interpreted to mean that his love was 
not unrequited, and that she was willing to unite 
her lot with his for time and for eternity. 








The ladies on Gossip-row confidently assert, that 
the day is fixed for the wedding, and that as the 
affection of the young couple has already been 
tried by the two severe tests of time and absence, 
the interval between promise and performance is 
to be as short as the cares of the “ trousseau”’ will 
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permit. They moreover say that young Vernon is 
very rich and the only son of a Virginia gentle- 
man of the old school, who, with the generous feel- 
ing peculiar to his class, on being made acquainted 
with the circumstances, suggested that his son 
should immediately buy the house and garden for- 
merly occupied by Mr. Lee and which were again 
in the market, for a summer residence for himself 
and his bride ; thus affording her mother a home for 
her declining years in the house which was dear 
to them all, as being associated with scenes of 
past happiness. 


December 26th, 1844. 





THE LAST REQUEST. 
BY E. B. HALE. 


The beautiful Moon rides bold and free 
In yonder starry sky ; 
And the Katy-did sings on with glee, 
While insects most unceasingly, 
In vocal strains reply. 


There’s not a cloud upon the face 
Of yon bright field of blue ; 
Nor hazy screen—nor sign—nor trace 
Of aught to hide the dwelling-place, 
Of beauteous worlds from view. 


Tis all as calm, as clear, as fair 
As Eden's loveliest night ; 
The silver moon that glitter’d there, 
The stars that lit the ambient air, 
Ne’er beam’d more Heavenly bright. 


O there are scenes that fill the soul 
With rapture full and strong! 

Faint emblems of a distant goal, 

Amid those radiant orbs that roll, 
In ceaseless course along. 


When the spirits sink, and the heart is low, 
Oppress’d and vex’d with care ; 
When the fairest gift that tempts below, 
Can neither joy or peace bestow, 
But adds to our despair ; 


O, then, upon a Summer’s eve, 
How pure, how full the bliss ; 
On fancy’s wing the world to leave, 
To sigh no more—no more to grieve 
O’er sorrow’s dark abyss! 


Far distant ’mid those orbs sublime, 
Unmarr'd by breath of sin, 





I ween there is a fairer clime, 
Untainted by the breath of crime, 
Where we may enter in. 


Of love, there are a thousand springs, 
Perennial in their flow ; 

The bow of mercy ever flings 

Its radiance on ten thousand things 
That shed the Heav’nly glow. 


I deem among those shady bow’rs, 
Where gentle streamlets play, 

All hand in hand the joyful hours 

Dance by bedeck’d with living flow’rs, 
That bloom but ne’er decay. 


And ev’ry breeze that passeth by, 
With odors pure and sweet, 

Floats on the air without a sigh, 

To start the spirit drawing nigh, 
Its balmy breath to meet. 


There music in such thrilling strains, 
As mortals may not know, 

Rolls o’er the bright ethereal plains, 

Forever rolls, yet still remains, 
Forever more to flow. 


The darksome days, the days that press 
The soul in sadness down, 
No more disturb—no more distress, 
Exist no more in dismalness, 
No more in darkness frown. 


O where is he who tears away 
The web that fancy weaves? 
And turns aside the beaming ray, 
That might his keenest pangs allay, 
And his own soul bereaves ? 


There’s not a cloud however dense, 
That hides the sun from view, 

That does not glow with light intense 

In upper air ;—and downward thence 
Its rays will wander thro’. 


And thus when o’er the spirit steals 

The blighting cloud of care, 
There is a balm that soothes and heals— 
A balm the self same hour reveals, 

For Hope still lingers there. 


Ah! many ascene that haunts the mind, 
In fairest garb array’d, 

With flow’rs of love is intertwin’d, 

And nought can loose the bands that bind, 
Till life itself shall fade. 


But after all there is no scene 
Like Summer’s loveliest Eve ; 
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The mellow light—the sky serene— 


The moonbeams ’mid the groves of green, 


No light impression leave. 


Tis then the human soul is free, 
The words of Love are spoken; 
How oft alas! buat doom’d to be, 
A fire that rages fearfully, 
In hearts too early broken! 


I've seen the wreck that love has made, 
Ah! he was young and fair,— 

A creature half of light and shade, 

Upon whose cheek the hectic play’d, 
The bloom of his despair ! 


He faded slowly day by day, 
More ill—more deadly pale ; 
And human skill could nought allay 
The progress of that slow decay, 
Nor life o’er death prevail. 


But oh! to hear the sufferer speak, 
In tones so soft and low, 

So kind of heart—so gentlh—meek— 

So patient—yet so helpless weak— 
Constrain’d our tears to flow. 


We wept that one so young as he 
Within the grave should lie; 
And yet we knew the same decree 
Conferred eternal ecstasy, 
Where pleasures never die. 


I mind me of that last farewell, 
A sad and solemn time; 

The dying Youth essay’d to tell 

His wishes e’er he went to dwell 
In yon eternal clime. 


The loveliest of Summer days 
Had sunk in peace to rest ; 
And o’er the earth the beaming rays 
Of countless orbs with smiling gaze, 
Adorn‘d its verdant breast. 


The sick man turn’d his weary eye, 
To catch the mellow glow ; 
“They say,” said he, “ tis hard to die 
And in the tomb forgotten lie, 
I feel, I feel tis so. 


‘**] know that months will wax and wane, 


The spring will re-appear, 
Those haleyon days—and in their train, 
The flow’rs that deck the dewy plain, 
Their tender heads will rear. 


“7 know the world will still be gay, 
The lovely and the fair 





Will still be here when I’m away, 
In yonder grave a heap of clay, 
’ Mid worms that revel there ! 


“ The tender words of love will still 
The human heart betoken ; 

But many an ear that drinks its fill, 

May string the soul with rapt'rous thrill! 
And after all be broken! 


“7 know that in my lowly bed 
The silence is profound ; 
The tempest will its lightning shed, 


And peal its thunders o’er the dead, 
But who will catch the sound? 


“The autumn wind will sigh and moan, 
And o’er my pillow sweep ; 

But sigh, nor sob, nor fitful groan, 

Nor softest breath by zephyrs blown 
Can wake from Death's cold sleep. 


* T feel the pulse of life is low, 
The heart is cold and chill; 
The straggling spirit longs to go, 
And yet the body shrinks I know, 

From this severest ill. 


“Tt matters not—a living name 
Will ne‘er on earth be mine! 

But I have felt th’ undying flame, 

That burns to plack the flow’rs of fame ; 
And I had vow’d to twine 

Around this brow, the fairest wreath 

That could be found on earth beneath ; 
— But | will not repine. 


“T die: and tho’ no pow’r can save 
These limbs from foul decay ; 

Yet dig for me a lowly grave, 

Where weeping willows gently wave, 
And zephyrs softly play. 


“That you bury me there at the hour of night, 


When the skies are veil’d in blue ; 


When the stars look down with their pale wan light, 


And the beautiful moon is fair and bright, 
Is my last request of you.” 


A gasp! and the spirit away, away, 
From its weary and flesh bound tomb, 


Sped on to the clime where sorrows ne’er stray, 


To the land of the blest forever and aye, 
To dwell in Eternity’s bloom. 


And we buried him there in a shady bow’r, 


’Neath the boughs of a weeping tree, 
Ona Summer's Eve at the twilight hour, 


And we strew'd his grave with many a flow’r, 


As fair and frail as he. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF LETTERS. 
LETTER lV. 


To Witiiam Gitmore Simas, Esq. 


My Dear Sir: You have given me no reason 
to believe that your novel duties as a Legislator 
have weaned you from your habitual devotion to 
Literature, or seduced your steps from the pleasant 
haunts .of the Muses. On the contrary, you are 
girding up your loins for new labors, and medita- 
ling new conquests for your pen. I shall, there- 
fore, have but little hesitation in again intruding 
upon your occupations, and calling your attention 
to the further development of those reflections with 
which of late I have been trespassing upon the in- 
dulgence of yourself and the public. 

The periodicals of the day formed the text of 
my last communication. I alluded to their own 
downward tendency, and to their injurious influ- 
ence on the general taste, and pointed out a few 
of those causes, which, in my estimation, might be 
reasonably alleged for this double result. Amongst 
others, I mentioned the slip-shod and fugitive mode 
of composition introduced by periodical publications 
and promised, in the conclusion of my paper, to 
devote a separate letter to a consideration of the 
pernicious consequences which had flowed from 
this fountain. This I proceed to do. 

It must be very evident, that if men desire to 
have no other books but such as they can read while 


they run—to use your own pointed application of 


the Scripture phrase—that they are likely soon to 
have their wishes gratified, as authors will publish 
little but what they can write while they run too. 
The age of steam ia things mechanical has intro- 
duced an age of steam in things intellectual. 
Every thing must now be done in hot haste and 
without the delay of continued reflection. 
one party claims the luxury of negligence in read- 
ing, the other may fairly think itself entitled to the 
privilege of negligence in writing. It has been 
acting on this supposition, and so far has certainly 
not been without its due reward. And it should 
justly be so, for it has only attempted to establish 
an honest guid pro quo. If the endeavor has been 
successful, it has been in strict accordance with 


the common law of reciprocity, acted upon with a 
full understanding of the (transient) interests of 
both the high contracting parties—the reading pub- 
lic and the writing individual :—or, in the language 


of Political Economists, it has been simply another 


practical illustration of the recognized doctrine that 
the supply will conform to the nature of the de- 
If we will worship monkeys, and like cer- 
tain orientals, be satisfied with the blessings which 
we may receive at the hands of such celestials, 


mand. 


And if 


we are not likely either to seek after or appreciate 
any higher divinities—and a new revelation might 
be requisite to recall the culture of the true deity, 
and to awaken again the knowledge of the forgotten 
attributes. Moreover, something may be learnt 
from the fiction of Aristophanes, that the gods 
were moved with envy and indignation when the 
fumes of incense and of sacrifice were intercepted 
by the birds who had placed their residence in the 
lower regions of the heavens, and built their city 
amidst the clouds. Authors are gods easily drawn 
down from the realms of the pure empyrean when 
their votaries desire it; if they be neglected for 
their too great elevation, they are sure to descend 
to that platform where there is the most certain 
chance of adoration, that they may not be deprived 
of sacrifice, honor and homage fur the sake of in- 
ferior powers. Hence every step taken by the 
mass of readers in defiance or disregard of any of 
the forms of excellence, becomes a stride in the 
downward pathway that leads to Vandalism and 
ignorance, and the narrow ravine, over which they 
have carelessly marched, may widen into an im- 
passable chasm behind them by the gradual diver- 
gence of the sides of the abyss. The great trnth 
to be known and constantly borne in mind by those, 
who are truly anxious for the real advancement of 
Letters, is, that in Literature, as in Science and in 
Art, taste is formed more by the cultivated judg- 
ment and feeling of the multitude who examine, 
admire, and encourage, than by the independent 
genius of those who produce. The case of the 
great spirits, who are in advance of their age and 
direct its tendencies, is mostly an apparent and 
never more than a partial exception to this general 
truth. And, accordingly, a generation of loose, 
negligent, desultory and superficial readers will 
almost certainly be accompanied by a race of loose, 
negligent, desultory and superficial writers. A 
glance at the existing state of Letters will fully 
establish this truth. I have already exhibited 
it in the correlation subsisting between the mass of 
readers and the general character of those periodi- 
cal publications which have latterly been dissemi- 
nated through the world by so wide a circulation. 
But as magazines—et id genus omne—may be re- 
garded rather as the light troops and skirmishing 
forces of Literature than as Literature itself, my 
remarks, in order to be sufficiently developed, re- 
quire to be illustrated by the peculiarities of the 
regular and more methodical works of the day. 
Having already explained the nature and mode of 
the action and reaction constantly going on be- 
tween the author and his readers, it will not be ne- 
cessary to enlarge any further upon this topic, but 
it will be all sufficient to indicate the broad charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Literature of the 
present time, among which its fragmentary cha- 
racter is the most note-worthy phenomenon. 











In speaking of this fragmentary character of 
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Literature, it may be expedient to declare the mean- 
ing which I would attach to the phrase. I would, 
and do, by no means, confine it to a narrow and re- 
stricted signification. I would not limit it to the 
interesting effusions of sprightly young gentlemen 
and pensive young ladies of a certain age, which 
crowd the magazines, and are habitually headed after 
some such fashion as this: ‘A True Tale of the 
Heart—a Fragment, by Byron Shelley Keats Snig- 
gins :” or “ Moonlight Meditations—-a Fragment, 
by Miss Musidora Melinda Moggs.” Such things 
may steal into the blaze of day, and surreptitiously 
claim the honors of martyrdom by the contempt 
which, among the better informed, follows their 
publication ; but they are not what I would notice 
at present, as they do not enter, in my conception, 
into the category of literary productions; although 
they do, it must be confessed, but too frequently 
pass current with the multitude as a substitute for 
them. There are, indeed, many publications, other- 
wise of merit, which so far resemble these as they 
approximate to them in form by wanting an or- 
derly beginning anda regulated conclasion, but the 
great difference consists herein, that, while both are 
without head and tai], the one is without body also. 

The idea, which I am desirous of conveying, is 
designed for a much wider application than this. I 
would refer it not merely to the external form of 
any literary work, but to its conception and execu- 
tion also—to every thing that is wanting to per- 
fect its complete artistic excellence. If we agree 
upon the requisites of a book, an essay, or a poem, 
the absence of any of these would impress it with 
a fragmentary character. Thus, I might say, a 
work to be completely and artistically finished— 
ab omni parte absolutum—should be written with 
a deliberate, mature and sufficient aim, to instruct 
or to delight—the rule “aut prodesse volunt aut 
delectare poete” may be extended to all legitimate 
authors :—this aim should be constantly borne in 


mind, and should determine the spirit and tone of 


the composition, which should always accommo- 
date itself to the immediate subject, and rise or 
fall gracefully as the occasion demands, so that 


the matter and the manner may be invariably of 


one accord: the members should be introduced in 
due sequence, so as to exhibit a logical propriety, 
if not necessity for their particular arrangement : 
each should have its due development and exten- 


But I must remember that I am not engaged in 
the composition of a rhetorical treatise, and so 
excuse me for this little piece of sermonizing and 
its abrupt termination. If, then, we were to agree 
upon these requisites for any work, I should deem 
the absence. of any one of them to give, more or 
less, a fragmentary complexion to it. Thus, it 
would deserve this imputation if, from being written 
carelessly or hurriedly, the thoughts were intro- 
duced at random, without sufficient regard to their 
connection or development: if an imperfect view 
had been taken of a great subject, so that the com- 
prehension of the whole in its totality and the rela- 
tions of its parts was abandoned in the pursuit of 
a few partial manifestations :—if the production 
was amorphous, without shape, without members, 
without articulations :—if it was acephalous, or 
without head :—acercine, (1 am reduced to the ne- 
cessity of coinage,) or without tail :—if the lan- 
guage were so rude, unpolished, and inappropriate 
as to indicate negligence or haste, and so degrade 
the subject of the composition :—if the thoughts 
were only half comprehended, or half exhibited by 
the writer :—if the germs of new truth were loose- 
ly scattered about without being nursed into healthy 
fructification—in all these cases, I would term the 
work, marked with such defects, fragmentary. 
The appellation itself is, however, a matter of 
but small consequence. I have used it, because a 
general term is often peculiarly serviceable from 
its including under it many particular ideas. It is 
of no moment that the phrase selected by me should 
be adopted by others, it is enough if they under- 
stand what I wish to signify by it; my only care 
will be to call attention to the existence of those 
peculiarities in the writings of the age, which jus- 
tify me to myself in attributing the aforesaid frag- 
mentary character to the Literature of the times. 
If the assertion of them be recognized to be true, 
and the vice charged, admitted, the knowledge of 
our faults may enable us to amend them, or, at any 
rate, to lahor towards their correction ; and a great 
step is surely gained when we seriously and ear- 
nestly set about the grave task of self-improvement. 
Here, as in so many other instances in the perfor- 
mance of our duties, the French proverb holds 
good—ce n’est que le premier pas quicoute. Under 
buch circumstances, we may hope soon to derive 
consolation and confidence from the noble augury, 


sion, and be rigidly subordinated to the scope of| possunt quia posse videntur. 


the whole: no vagaries should be permitted to ex- 
cite amazement and distract attention from the 
main purpose: the commencement and the end 
should be appropriate and harmonize with the three 
great proprieties of time, place and subject: the 
language should be correct, polished and elegant, 
not finical but chaste, so far subdued as not to over- 


lay the subject, or to withdraw attention from the 


Before proceeding to examine specially into the 
particular departments of Literature for indications 
of this fragmentary character, | would observe 
broadly, that what have been mentioned above as 
defects constituting this imperfection appertain 
generally to all that is written in our days. The 
lime labor. the diligence of pains taking correc- 
tion was what the ancients principally relied on 





current of thought, so far elevated as to give proper 


dignity and expression to the sentiments. 





for the success of their works and the perpetuity 
of their own fame. What indications of a like 
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disposition can we perceive now-a-days? What 
time is taken for the composition of any work ? 
What corrrection given to it? What care for its 
finish and perfect form? There are none now to 
recognize the wisdom of Horace’s advice—nonum- 
que prematur in annum—or to observe his precept. 
As soon as one publication is hurried through the 
press another is ready to be submitted to it. Vol- 
ume after volume rushes into the market, and new 
ones are designed before the old are executed. 
Authors appear to rest their claim to honor on the 
multitude of their compositions, and ‘*‘ of the making 
of books there is no end.” What time can such a 
system allow for care or correction ! The thoughts 
are jolted down as they rise; they are expanded 
into prolixity or condensed into obscurity accord- 
ing to the passing mood of the author. The ne- 
cessity for a speedy publication—frequently stimu- 
lated by the pernicious system of periodic issues— 
the small returns in many instances, and the large 
ones in others, but irrespective of those graces 
which are to be attained only by repeated and care- 
fal revision, have produced a careless and habitual 
restlessness in authors, which utterly precludes the 
labor of correction. And the standard of literary 
excellence having been once lowered by these and 
other causes, they no longer aim as of old at the 
same high perfection, nor do they attempt that 
completeness in all parts, which forms so great a 
charm in the glorious works of antiquity. They 
have not merely neglected and forgotten art, but 
they have lost the sense of it: they scarcely know 
what it is, they have lost the faculty of apprecia- 
ting it, and they have no disposition to strive ear- 
nestly for its attainment. Whoever has marked 
with a discerning eye the course of modern Lite- 
rature must have frequently noted the insufficiency 
and defectiveness of plan, the absence of a pre- 
viously meditated design, the habitual disregard of 
proportion, the want of those graces of expression 
which convert the ‘* disyecta membra poete” into 
the ornaments of a nation’s language, and that con- 
stant haste of utterance which prevents the full 
development of those great thoughts which are 
now obviously floating about in the minds of the 
multitude, and forming the foundation of many of 
the best works of the day. Authors catch a glimpse 
of them, and build up books on the imperfect vision : 
the ideas are in their writings, but indistinct and 
imperfectly exhibited. They have taken root, 
although the root be scanty: they have foliage, 
too much of it perhaps, but not always of the right 
kind, and the fraits which they bear are so few and 
so tasteless that we might infer from them alone 
the injudicious culture which had been bestowed 
on the tree from which they sprung. Old systems 
have been undermined, they are now tottering, 
many have been already shattered ; where is their 
full refutation? Objections are expressed, partial 
attacks made, incidental demonstrations attempted, 








but where is the complete exposition? The seeds 
of new ideas—general ideas, such as produce 
revolutions—have been widely sown—they have 
germinated—they impregnate but imperfectly the 
intellect of the day—where is their systematic ex- 
pression? Read the chief modern works in science, 
in philosophy, in history, in politics, in law—it is 
not to be found there. In them we can discover 
the traces of the great mutation we recognize, but 
no expanded and comprehensive view of the whole 
subject. It may be, and is, too early to systema- 
tize, but not to aim at a complete view of the new 
ideas which are generating change and their rela- 
tion to the systems which are passing away. In 
all this we have the evidence of that fragmentary 
character which I attribute to the Literature of the 
time—of those gross defects which are eating away 
its vitals, and of those symptoms which have already 
led me to declare that the revolution, which is now 
in progress, promises much, if we be not remiss 
in doing that which the hour suggests and requires 
of us. Look at the Reviews which now form so 
striking a feature in our general Literature. They 
are no longer expressions of opinion upon the merits 
of new books, but independent essays upon all sub- 
jects under heaven. ‘They are at once the cause, 
the result and the indication of that fragmentary 
spirit which is now prevalent, though they are these 
in different degrees. But the practice of review- 
writing proves that men are more disposed to dis- 
cuss hastily small portions of great subjects than to 
write matured works which may comprehend the 
whole. The contributions of Macaulay to the 
Edinburgh, &c., are in the hands of ail and lauded 
by all. They are brilliant and startling declama- 
tions, worthy of much admiration, though praised 
far beyond their merits, both for style and thought, 
yea, and learning too. The same ability, the same 
knowledge, with more time concentrated upon some 
one subject would have benefitted Literature and 
the world more than all his eloquent scraps. They 
would have enabled him to complete some one 
great work, instead of squandering his talents over 
many detached topics. He might then have been 
a profound philosopher, whereas now he never at- 
tains profundity, though he often seems on the 
verge of it, and approximates merely to evade 
it. Ihave mentioned Macaulay because his wri- 
tings are amongst those most admired, but a simi- 
lar remark might be with truth applied to the other 
leading Reviewers. If the brilliancy and imagina- 
tion of Jeffrey had been spent over a connected 
treatise on Austhetics, with time and diligence he 
might have elevated himself to the reputation of a 
Quintilian or a Longinus. But now on what slight 
threads does his reputation hang! Who, in after 
generations, will be willing to wade through the 
perishable stuff which is amalgamated with the 
gold in his articles for the sake of extracting the 
loose grains of precious ore. Such an one would 
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obtain merely detached hints and passing observa- 
tions when he would otherwise have been pos- 
sessed of a complete examination of the subject. 
In like manner, the pathos of Stephens might have 
thrown a soft religious light over so much that is 
interesting in the history of the faith of modern 
nations, whereas he has only kindled a few bright 
cressets to cast their struggling radiance through 


the gloom around. This, and much more might| have been led to this admiration by their sensibili- 


have been done had they not yielded to the tenden- 


cies of the age towards the production of a frag-| and without either the aid or the support of their 


mentary Literature. 


I would extend these observations, for to me| trinsic excellence of poetry will justify this excur- 
they appear to call new attention to a subject wor-| sion in the eyes of a poet like yourself, and be a 
thy of minute regard. I would develop them at| sufficient excuse for my giving to it my first con- 
large, but I have stated that it is my intention | sideration in the present inquiry. 
rather to hint at fresh topics for thought than to} What is Poetry? This is a question hard to be 
express fully or systematically my own views re- | answered by any exact definition. It is much easier 
garding them. Moreover, in my examination of|to determine what shall be esteemed a poem, when 
separate departments of Letters I might be com-| once we have it in our hands, than to say abso- 
pelled to retrace my steps and again go over ground | lutely a priori what constitute the essential attri- 
already trodden. I will, therefore, at once com-|butes of poetry. When Pontius Pilate asked what 
mence my examination of details. Poetry, his-| was truth, and received no answer, the incarnate 
tory, fiction, philosophy and science are the topics | truth was standing before him. We may inquire 
which I shall attempt to investigate, though I much | what is poetry, and, in like manner, be unable to 
fear that I shall be compelled to reserve a portion | elicit any satisfactory reply, though the embodied 
of my remarks for a subsequent communication. | poetry—the poems of the great poets of our own 

I shall first take up that department of Litera-| and all other languages—may be clustering thick 
ture which is the most eminent, and consider how/| around us. All who have attempted to determine 
far its present condition confirms the opinion, which | the constituents of poetry appear to us to have 
I am endeavoring to establish, that all our writings! failed most signally in their definitions—Aristotle, 


are now fragmentary in a greater or less degree 


Poetry is undoubtedly the highest of all the forms | isfactory or unintelligible. I shall not by a vain 


attempt to do what they have not been able to do, 
recall to your mind the adage that 


in which the human intellect manifests its greatness, 
its sublimity and its power. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one worthy of being had in remembrance, 
and examined with the deepest consideration, that 
the two greatest names in the history of human 
intelligence have both explicitly recorded their con- 
viction in the superiority of poetry over history, of 
the ideal over the real: while, on the other hand, 
the two second names, Plato and Locke, have as 
strongly declared against this canonization. The 
constitution of Locke’s mind—the age in which his 
opinions were formed—the pernicious poetry of his 
era, (yet it boasted of Dryden,) may, in a great 
measure, account for the views he took on this sub- 
ject. And the mathematical tastes of Plato, his 
own signal failure in poetical composition, and the 
influence of Socrates may reveal to us the secret 
causes which led a mind, poetic as his own, to un- 
derrate the high and ennobling tendencies of poetry. 
But we shall always find that the most expanded 
minds have always had a decided poetic taste, while 
many of them have been great poets—Aiéschylus, 
Pindar, Dante, Milton, Shakspeare : whereas those 
of second rate endowments have as steadily es- 
chewed it. There has never yet been any great 































examples. The other classes of mankind range 
themselves indifferently on this side or on that, 
according as education, habit, early prejudices, or 
circumstances may have determined their tastes. 
A large majority of those, who are wont to decry 
poetry, do so from an utter incapacity to compre- 
hend it: an equally large majority of those pos- 
sessing the same grade of intellect, who admire it, 


ties or weaknesses, without fully appreciating it, 


reason in confirming their predilections. The in- 


.| Harris, Coleridge, &c. They are all either unsat- 


Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread. 


But what is the character of the poetry of the 
present day ? In answering this question I shall avoid 
the specification of particular works, because the 
views which I would fain take are wide and general, 
and I am unwilling to irritate either the preferences 
of readers, or the sensibilities of authors, nor do I 
wish to narrow down my speculations to that degree 
of critical nicety and precision which would be 
required by a minute and analytic examination of 
I have neither the time nor the 
space for such close scrutiny, had I even the dis- 
position: the task which I have undertaken is one 
that requires to be hurried through with, when I 
can so far wake up from my indolence as to write 
It is true that I shall lose much of the 
effect I might otherwise hope for, from not being 
sufficiently pointed, precise and distinct for the 
The abstract is to them 
vague; they require the concrete :—the illustra- 
tion as well as the induction, for then there is no 


separate works. 


generality of readers. 





creative mind without a marked poetic cast. Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Newton and Galileo may serve for 


demand for the exercise of that generalizing faculty 
of the mind, which is so essential an ingredient in 
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the discrimination of important truths, though by | 


no means an ordinary acquirement. 


You know my opinion—for I think I have more 
than once expressed it to you—that the present, 
generation is one eminently unfavorable to the mani- | 
festation of the highest order of poesy. There is: 
too much of the clattering of steam engines and, 
the chink of dollars on the tables of the money 
ehangers,——there is too much hunting after fortune, 
too sedulous an anxiety for the acquisition of wealth, 


and too continual thought for the morrow. Weare 
worshipping the purse and the belly, and have no 
eare for the head or the heart. Thus the age is in | 
itself essentially unpoetic : it has no consciousness | 
of a want of poetry—no yearning after it—no zest 
for it—no faculty for its appreciation. Conse- 
quently, the atmosphere of public taste, (if I may use | 
so bold a metaphor,) is not sufficiently exhilarating 
and vivifying to create it. ‘The world offers little 
stimulus either of praise or profit, and there are 
other equally powerful but more recondite influ- 
ences which have failed likewise. Hence, though 
the requisite poetic genius may exist, and, doubt- 
less, does exist, yet the present heat of the sun is 
not sufficient to nurture and mature its fruits. If 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton were alive, I doubt 
whether they or any of them could write his great 
poem now, or any thing comparable to it. In look- 
ing over the career of Literature I note that the 
poetic taste has invariably preceded the advent of 
the great poet. Surrey was in favor before Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare arose, and the partiality of a 
craving public had honored Johnson and Hayley 
before the appearance of Scott and Byron. Thus 
the poet has ever been more the product than the 
creator of his own age. And as the present is 
barren of any approximation to a widely diffused 
and genuine poetic feeling, I doubt the possibility 
of the production, at any rate for some years to 
come, of the highest order of poesy. I think I 
can perceive some slight indications of the approach 
of a new spring: a fresh germination may be at 
hand, but as yet we are in the winter of our dis- 
content. 

This may be merely a wild heresy with which, 
in all probability, you will be disposed to disagree. 
It may seem rather hazardous to utter it so confi- 
dently to you, but I think you will assent to my 
opinion, that our recent poetry is marked by all 
those imperfections which give a fragmentary type 
to the general Literature of the time. On this 
topic I will now take the liberty of dilating. 

Our later poetry may be justly classed under the 
single head of lyrics, and consists chiefly of pieces 
of the most fugitive nature which could be included 
under that class. Some attempts at dramatic com- 
position have been made, but they have almost uni- 
versally a notable lyrical complexion; and, more- 





over, the failures have been so numerous in pro- 
portion to the rare instances of successful effort, 


that we may be justified in regarding this as no 
constituent element in the determination of the 
Literary character of the age. As for epics, | know 
nothing since Barlow’s Columbiad, which can lay 
claim to that appellation. We have, it is true, 
several specimens of the dwarf epic in the form of 
narfative tales, but these are merely the fugitive 
substitute for the true epic, and bear a fragmentary 
appearance about them. And there are few of 
them which do not give still stronger indications of 
their fragmentary nature by their tone, and even 
by what may be called their outward constitution. 

Of the lyrical pieces, as indeed of all other at- 
tempts in different branches of poetry, the most 
obvious characteristics are the ease of the style— 
the flowing looseness of the language—the multi- 
plicity of words—the paucity of ideas—their weak- 
ness or triviality—the attenuation of the sentiment— 
the evident rapidity of utterance and the absence 
of all carefully repeated elaboration. I do not 
allege these faults as the defects of single or par- 
ticular authors, but as general characteristics—the 
first mentioned is a merit, but it is one invariably 
belonging to an age which possesses no truly origi- 
nal poetry—no poetry bearing adirect and intimate 
relation to the peculiarities of the time and growing 
out of its necessities and the warmth of its feel- 
ings. 

Plato has remarked in one of his most beautiful 
dialogues, that the secondary poets are kindled into 
song by the inspiring influence of those greater 
bards whom they venerate, and whose honors they 
aspire to: and he assimilates the operation of the 
power by which they are thus excited to the com- 
munication of the magnetic property from the true 
magnet to the magnetized steel. And Coleridge, 
who borrows so largely from unfamiliar sources, 
has somewhere repeated the same idea under a 
different mode of expression ; remarking that many 
versifiers have become such less from the actual 
possession of the genuine poetic faculty than from 
a keen zest and admiration for poetry, accompa- 
nied with refined sensibilities and a due poetic taste, 
and nursed into utterance by a feverish anxiety for 
the attainment of excellence in poetic composition. 
This appears to explain to me the existence and 
many of the characteristics of our modern poets. 
If left freely to themselves, without the high exam- 
ples before them to create enthusiasm, they never 
would have entered upon the fairy realms of song. 
They could not have been the creators of poetry 
amongst a people who had never known poetry 
before. 

Adding the mechanical and utilitarian tendencies 
of mankind at present to that absence of any gener- 
ally diffused poetic temperament, we can easily un- 
derstand how this should be so. And when I ven- 
ture further to reroark that there is much reason to 
fear that recent poets have selected their models 
not from the greatest masters of the art, but from 
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those of very inferior capabilities, we may readily 
comprehend the failure of recent attempts at poe- 
try. Laboring under these disadvantages in the 
commencement of their vocation, authors have been 
also subjected to those other influences which have 
exercised so unfavorable a control over the general 
Literature of the times, haste, carelessness, wéak- 
ness. ‘They have thus been impelled to the adop- 
tion of that form of composition which was easiest 
of execution—which demanded least care and fore- 
thought—which was most readily published—and 
which craved least attention fromthe reader. Hence 
our poetry now is nearly all lyrical, all fugitive: it 
is, for the most part, fragmentary in form and frag- 
mentary in spirit. And if you examine it closely I 
think you will find it all marked to a greater or 
Jess extent with those various imperfections which 
I have considered as giving a fragmentary type to 
Literature. 

But poetry is at such a discount that I have 
serious apprehensions that neither you nor our mu- 





tual friend the public will tolerate any further criti- 


cism on so unpopular a subject as recent poetry. 
From the few hints thrown out you can gather most 
of what I am desirous of conveying, and thus my 
purposes may be answered without fatiguing your 
patience too much. The mere fact that the poetry 
of the day is principally lyrical bears out my view 
that its tendency is decidedly towards the least 
elaborated and the most fragmentary form. I have 
pointed out the phenomenon, and alluded to some 
of the causes which aecount for it. I may safely 
leave it to your ingenuity to modify, add to, and 
exemplify. 

I wish it were in my power to extend my specu- 
lations at present to fiction, history, &c., but I 
must reserve them for some other time, if I have 
not already inflicted too mach upon the indulgence 
of yourself and my readers. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
With friendship and esteem, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 


Georce Freperick Homes. 





GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES. 


A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


By the author of “ Atalantis,” “ Southern Passages and Pictures,” &c. 


XLV. 


Lady, when o’er my heart thy smile was cast, 
Like moonlight o’er wild waters,—thou didst 
wake 
That passion of song within me which must last, 
Less for its own frail worth than thy dear sake. 
The muse thus hallows fond devotion’s pray’r, 
Though lowly ;—lifts the worshipper on high 
To mounts of song in the Olympian air, 
And makes earth pregnant with divinity. 
Love thus, itself, converts to excellence, 
Clay that was meanest ;—purges it of dross; 
Lights the dull eye with raised intelligence, 
And makes a gain to good of evil’s loss. 
Thus hath that smile of thine uplifted me ; 
How can the heart be ill thus full of thee! 


XLV1. 


With what a sérene glory sinks the day 
Into his ocean chamber, while the sky, 
Unvexed by wild complaint, though clad in gray, 
Is touch’d by wondrous tints that, spreading high, 
Are met, and in their tenderness outdone, 
By glimmerings of the Queen, who, borne aloft, 
Blends with her own their violet hues to one, 
While all her floating robe flows silvery soft! 
Thus stilly sure, the harbinger-glory winds 
O’er earth, through Heaven’s blue arches, ’till 
they glow 


Vou. XI—23 


Like a transparent sea, that never finds 

The Southern hurricane too rudely blow ; 
But where the sun sets ever in a smile, 
The stars still stealing on his steps the while. 


XLVII. 


Though wrong’d, not harsh my answer! Love is 
fond, 
Even pain’d,—and rather to his injury bends, 
Than chooses to make shipwreck of his friends, 
By stormy summons. He hath nought beyond, 
For consolation, if that these be lost ; 
And rather will he hear of fortune cross’d, 
Plans baffled, hopes denied,—than take a tone 
Resentful,—with a quick and keen reply 
To hasty passion, and impatient eye, 
Such as by noblest natures may be sliown, 
When the mood vexes! Friendship is a seed, 
Needs tendance: You must keep it free from 
weed, 
Nor, if the tree hath sometimes bitter fruit, 
Must vou for this lay axe unto the root. 


XLVIILI. 


Voices are on the winds; I hear them now, 
Floating around me, musical and sweet, 
As are the waves of ocean when they meet, 
Combing and flashing round some sunny prow ;— 





Then, as if seeking softer melody, 
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Back shrinking from the lately sought embrace ; 
Even as the new-won virgin, bashfully, 

Love in her heart, but doubt upon her face ! 
How exquisite, and yet how sad withal, 
Those murmurs, that fond meeting, and faint fall! 
They swell upon my spirit’s ear by night, 

And morning brings them on her purple wings,— 

Oh! Fancy, as if feeding at thy springs, 
They took from thee all voices of delight. 


XLIX. 


Nor only of delight! The music swells 
To sorrow, as the rosy day declines, 
And folding up his wing among the vines, 
The wandering zephyr of his garden tells 
By the Euphrates: Exiled from its flow’rs 
His wing is weary—he forgets its powers, 
And his heart sinks with the decaying light,— 
Most wretched, the Capricious! three long hours! 
Ere dawn he plumes his wing for fresher flight, 
Dreams of enduring joys in other bowers, 





And wild his song of rapture that same night! 
Rapture in sadness finds his fit repose, 

As toil in sleep; and Fancy’s self rebels, 
Denied her evening bow’r and brief repose. 


L. 


Whoso denies this wholesome, natural want, 
Endangers her existence! She must bask 
Among the woods she rifles,—free from task, 

The master’s eye, and hard command,—and nap, 

Where nature yields her groves and matron lap. 

Where birds sing slumber, and the hunted doe, 

Assured of safety, stops awhile to pant! 

Thus resting, she arises, prompt and strong, 

With eye all vigor,—wing prepared to go, 
Rapt, heavenward, in the upward-gushing song! 
Poised like the great sea-eagle in his state, 

Sovereign ’mongst rolling clouds, careering free , 
Or, like the meeker lark, at heaven’s own gate, 
That in her love, proclaims her liberty. 








GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On returning to the ball-room, Gertrude found 
Ludwell still conversing with Miss Bernard. 
She was about to join them, when he advanced 
to meet her, and, leading her to the seat he had 
just left, exclaimed, ‘* Miss Courtney, what have 
you done with my friend Harlston? I assure 
you your appearance is very opportune; for Miss 
Bernard has been quite uneasy for the last half 
hour, apprehending, I suppose, that you had spir- 
ited him away.” 

“‘ Speak for yourself, I beg, Mr. Ludwell,” said 
the young lady. ‘I have not heard the sound of 
your voice for the last five minutes, and, simpleton 
as I was, I never guessed the cause until con- 
science betrayed you by tempting you to impute to 
me thoughts like your own.” 

“TI plead guilty as far as I am concerned,” said 
Ludwell, “but there may be a sympathy even in 
silence not to be mistaken. J am now set at ease, 
but, as we have suffered together, 1 must not see 
you now suffer alone. So, pray Miss Courtney, 
relieve your friend by telling her what has become 
of mine.” 

“Indeed I do not know. I went to my own 
room soon after the last dance and expected to find 
him here. Perhaps he has gone home.” 

“* What a pity !” said Ludwell. “Here is Miss 
Bernard, brimful of the most beautiful speeches 
about disinterested love and all that sort of antidi- 
luvian romance, and she was practising on me till 








she found me so dull as to be neither interesting nor 
interested. It was a mere casting of pearls before 
swine, you know, because, when young ladies talk 
in that style to poor fellows like me, they neither 
expect nor wish us to take them seriously. It is 
only by way of rehearsal, and so we understand it.” 

“T declare, Mr. Ludwell,” exclaimed Miss Ber- 
nard, “you are too saucy: if you continue to run 
on in this way, I shall positively cut your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Not yet; not yet,” said Ludwell. ‘“ While my 
friend Harlston continues to look on me as his 
fidus Achates, you will not quarrel with me unless— 
no ; that is not the word—you will not quarrel with 
me until” — 

“ Until what?” said Miss Bernard, finding that 
he stopped at that word and only looked at her 
with a provoking smile. “ Until what?” 

A gentleman, at the moment, took her hand to 
lead her to dance, and she moved away, still look- 
ing back to Ludwell, who then, raising his voice, 
called after her: ‘“ Until the grapes prove sour. 
That is all.” 

“T am afraid, Miss Courtney,” said Ludwell 
turning to Gertrude and discharging every thing 
like frivolity from his tone and manner;“"’ a 
afraid Miss Courtney will think that I have but one 
topic of conversation.” 

‘“‘T am indeed afraid,” said she, ‘‘ Miss Bernard 
may be annoyed by your dwelling on it so much. 
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IT am not sure I should take it exactly as she 
does.” 

“7am sure you would not,” answered Ludwell ; 
“but it is a favorite topic with her and I do but con- 
sult her tastes. Such raillery addressed to you 
would be so much out of place, that you would look 
upon it as a folly at which you could not be angry, 
and bad manners which you would not condescend 
to rebuke by words. You would be very sure to 
relieve yourself from my acquaintance as soon as 
it could be done in a quiet way, but you would not 
threaten to do so.” 

“And how do you happen to know so much of 
me ?” 

“ Because this is your first winter here. If I 
were to venture a like impertinence with you, I 
should preach about prudence and go over all the old 
saws about ‘kissing and crying,’ and how, ‘ when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window.’ ” 

‘* But why should you suppose that agreeable to 
me ?” 

“Because it would remind you ‘of home and 
bring to your thoughts all the parting lessons with 
which prudent mothers send their daughters on the 
first campaign. 


Because you have not been long | 


—= 


of it and tries to hide it. Instinct and policy com- 
bine to produce this effect. She has eaten the 
apple and her eyes are opened.” 

*]T am afraid you are a terrible satirist, Mr. 
Ludwell.” 

‘**] beseech you, Miss Courtney, not to think so,” 
said Ludwell, earnestly. ‘Were I addicted to 
satire, you might expect your turn to be satirized 
| when next I talk with Miss Bernard. Now I beg 
you to observe that I say more of this sort in Miss 
Bernard’s presence than in her absence. If ever 
I am so presumptuous as to speak to you in the 
same style, I give you leave to understand me as 
insinuating a fault of which I might feel it right to 
speak unreservedly to a friend whom it might be 
my duty to put on his guard against a dangerous 
acquaintance. If cireumstances should make it 
necessary to do this, in what might be called the 
language of satire, I might use it; yet it would 
but express my serious meaning. I pray you to 
pardon my freedom. You may one day discover 
my motive. At present, let me ask your hand for 
the set that is now forming.” 

This evening afforded Gertrude abundant matter 
for reflection. The hint of Ludwell in regard to 
Miss Bernard was net lost upon her. Two hours 





enough in the world to have learned to doubt the | before it might have seemed to her an unwarrant- 
wisdom of those whom it has been the task of able insinuation to the prejudice of one, who, so 


your life to obey and its chief delight to love, and 
because you have not yet learned to say exactly 
the opposite to what you think.” 

* Do time, then, and converse with the world 
make such a difference ?” 

“ Assuredly. Jn a place like this, where fortune- 
hunters of both sexes congregate, the favorite 
topic of conversation, as in all other fairs and mar- 
kets, must be the quality of their wares. 
their fashion to speak out before the uninitiated as 
plainly as I have done and as novices sometimes do. 
They who are thoroughly trained at home by ma- 


neuvreing mothers begin at once to talk inthe Arca-|her only secret. 


dian style, in which their meaning is taken by con- 


far, had manifested only the kindest feelings to- 
wards herself, and whose conversation and deport- 
meat displayed none but the most proper senti- 
ments. But from whom but Miss Bernard had 
Harlston learned to think of her as, systematically 
and on principle, mercenary-in affairs of the heart ? 
Circumstances pointed distinctly to her, and Lud- 
well’s hint of the danger of her friendship was in 


It is not|exact accord with what was passing in her own 


mind. Had she been capable of confiding to any 
but her mother that which she concealed from her, 
Miss Bernard might have been the confidante of 
Perhaps, too, the talent and ad- 
dress of that young lady might have convinced 


traries by those who do, and literally by those who | her that a mother is not in all cases the most desi- 


do not understand that dialect. 
here with the freshness of the country air upon 
them and have to complete their training here, do 
but repeat what they have heard from the dear, 
good old folks at home, without having exactly 
any opinion of their own; but as soon as they ac- 
tually form the same opinion for themselves they 
learn to change their tone and to dissemble it.” 

“That is a curious account of the matter. Why 
that change ?” 

* Because, until the idea enters into their hearts, 
it belongs to the same category with prayers and 


creeds and all the good things heard from reverend | 


lips, and the good girl, not dreaming there can be 
any harm in it, utters it freely. But when she 
adopts it as her own, she then feels that her heart 
is blackened and defiled by it. Sheis justly ashamed 


Others who come | rable confidante. 


What had just passed decided 





her to carry her intimacy with her brilliant com- 
panion no farther than their situation as inmates of 
the same house and protegées of the same friend 
made indispensable to harmony. 

In the eclaircissement with Col. Harlston, Ger- 
trude found much that pleased her, though the 
pleasure was accompanied by some undefinable 
misgivings which she did not try to analyze. She 
persuaded herself, that in his manly frankness and 
the subdued tenderness of his manner towards her, 
there was enough to make her wish to cultivate 
his friendship, and she readily conceived the 
hope that his love might be softened down into 
that sentiment. She saw that he might be to her 
a valuable and efficient friend. Whatever persecu- 
tions might be instore for her, she was now sure 
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that their object would be to drive her into his arms, 
and she resolved, that, when he should finally press 
his suit, she would accompany the rejection with a 
full disclosure of her situation. 

But why wait till then? Why permit him, led 
on by a hope she had not forbidden him to enter- 
tain, to go on, plunging deeper and deeper into the 
gulf in which all his hopes of happiness might 
be swallowed up? When time and habit and in- 
dulged hope had added force to his passion, might 
there not be something frightful in the thought of 
undeceiving him? And then what would be the 
effect, when at last she should make the effort, not 
only on his peace of mind, but on the esteem and 
friendship from which she hoped so much? These 
questions she did not ask herself. She was not 
conscious of having practised any deception or 
concealment. His first address called for no dis- 
closure of any more than the state of her feelings 
towards him. What he afterwards said deserved 
indeed her gratitude and confidence; but he had 
given her no opportunity to explain, and she easily 
persuaded herself that she would have done so had 
an openifig been made for such an explanation. 

But she thought not of the change which time 
and cultivated passion and long cherished hope 
might make, and only saw that, on the first hint of 
the truth, Col. Harlston would withdraw his suit 
forever. But might he not do more? He would 
certainly in the mean time acquire great influence 
over her friends, and might he not generously use 
iton her behalf? Might not even her mother take 
the contagion of his just and generous sentiments, 
and, renouncing all mercenary views, consent to 
see her happy with the man of her choice 2 

This was much to ask of arejected lover. But 
would he hesitate to support her in acting out the 
principles he had so warmly avowed and the ad- 
vice he had so earnestly given? Had he not ut- 
tered the very sentiments and almost in the very 
words of her own Henry; and, while she listened, 
had she not almost fancied it was Henry’s voice 
that spoke and Henry’s eye that bent on her its 
earnest gaze,and Henry’s hand in which hers was 
clasped? Could she indeed fail, even in justice to 
Colonel Harlston, to reflect that he was certainly 
disinterested, while Henry, inall he said, was plead- 
ing his own cause? She could not fear that a 
man, professing and acting on principles so noble, 
would hesitate to use in her favor whatever influ- 
ence he might possess. A load was thus taken 
from her heart, and in the waking and sleeping 
fancies of that night the images of Henry and 
Colonel Harlston were strangely blended. She 
went to sleep thinking of the time, when, yielding 
to the frank and earnest remonstrances of the lat- 
ier, her mother would relinquish all her schemes 
of miscalled ambition and her Henry be permitted 
to claim her as his bride in the face of earth and 
heaven. Ip her dreams she stood before the altar 





with him; but she looked up and the face of him 
who clasped her hand and received her vows, was 
the face of Col. Harlston. She started and awoke. 
She strove to recall the image of him she loved, 
but it flitted before her, not so palpably as it had 
done, and as often asshe summoned it to her pre- 
sence, that of Col. Harlston came between, and shut 
it from her sight. 

Oh Woman! Poor Woman! She is the slave 
of circumstances, and, bound by an invisible chain, 
she is dragged along to whatever destiny the in- 
terested views of others may prepare for her. 
Her plastic mind takes its impressions from ob- 
jects with which others, without consulting her, 
surround her. Her best affections are bestowed as 
‘‘ accident, blind contact, and the strong necessity 
of loving” may direct, and her charms may be 
wasted on a Caliban if no fortunate tempest throws 
a Ferdinand in her way. 


——: 


CHAPTER X. 


It is high time to return to our friends at “ the 
Grove,” the snug, rural residence of Dr. Austin, 
near the village of Bloomingdale. 

This secluded village was situated in a valley, 
at the confluence of two small streams, the banks 
of which, both above and below, were bordered by 
luxuriant meadows. Through these, foot-paths led 
to many of the neighboring farm-houses, while the 
public roads were conducted along the higher 
grounds. The farm of Dr. Austin was just below 
the village, and a meadow, on the verge of which 
his cottage stood, concealed behind the jutting 
shoulder of a hill, extended to the gardens of the 
inhabitants. From one of these a private gate 
opened on a pathway leading through the meadow 
to the Doctor’s dwelling. ‘This path was the me- 
dium of communication between two families, united 
by the strictest ties of friendship. Dr. Austin was 
the family physician of his village neighbor, Mr. 
Edwards, who was the confidential friend and ad- 
viser, and, during Henry’s minority, had been the 
legal counsellor of the Doctor. The family of this 
gentleman consisted of his wife, a few small chil- 
dren, and a pretty girl just verging on womanhood, 
who had been committed to his care by a deceased 
friend. The intimacy of the two families had 
given occasicn to frequent intercourse between this 
young lady and Gertrude Courtney ; and a strong 
attachment was the consequence. Gertrude, a few 
years the elder of the two, was the chosen model 
of her young friend, who desired nothing so much 
as to resemble, in all things, one she deemed fault- 
less. ‘To deserve her approbation was her con- 
stant study, and she streve incessantly to manifest, 
by all the means her childlike ingenuity could de- 
vise, her desire to oblige and serve the friend she 
so much admired and loved. In her waking dreams 
she had imagined the most beautiful and romantic 
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schemes of life, in all of which Gertrude was to 
bear a prominent part. In many a shady dell, or 
sequestered nook of the surrounding hills had she 
planned snug cottages, with cool verandahs, over- 
hung with honey-suckle, in which she and her 


leave the world, and to make provision for the com- 
fort of their families, thought an investment in 
bank stock the surest means to secure that certain 
monied income, which widowed ladies find so very 
convenient. Besides, the dividends were large in 





friend were to pass their days in simple elegance, 
subsisting on the ample fortune which Lucy 'Town- 
send desired only to share with the being she loved 
and admired above all on earth. The cottage of 
Dr. Austin was a sort of model for all these air- 
built structures : for, although she thought the plan 
of it susceptible of some slight improvement, yet, 
even as it was, it was, to her heart and imagina- 
tion, the most delightful spot under heaven. 

Five years before the time at which our story 
commences, Dr. Austin, then some years a widower, 
had found himself in circumstances approaching to 
what he would have considered as affluence. A 
life devoted to the labors of his profession, in 
which he was eminently skilful, had been rewarded 
by distinguished success. He had acquired pro- 
perty : he had laid up money ; and he began to feel 
himself entitled to indulgence and repose. He had 
purchased a small, but profitable estate on the banks 
of the Potomac. He had invested a large sum in 
the stock of a flourishing bank. With full crops, 
large dividends, and an ample practice, his income 
was more than equal to his occasions. About this 
time, the yet beautiful eyes of Mrs. Courtney had 
rekindled in his heart, feelings which he had thought 
forever extinct. His children were all boys: the 
eldest just about to enter on an honorable and lucra- 
tive profession, with every prospect of success ; 
the rest, all old enough to be sent abroad to school 
or college. He began to anticipate the desolation 
of a lonely hearth, and he resolved to marry again. 
He did so. His village residence, (for he then 
lived in the village,) was not to the taste of the lady, 


and she had still enough of the romance of youth 
to admire the beauties of the neighboring ‘ Cot- 
tage in the Grove,” with its shady elms, and green 
The Doctor 
The calls which 
would continue to be made upon him by the few 
particular friends to whom he could not deny his 
services, would give him as much employment, and 
as much income as he desired, and this sort of prac- 
tice did not demand his residence in the village. 
He therefore determined to purchase the desired 
To do 
this, he sold his village residence, the price of 
which paid part of the purchase money, and, for 
the rest, he agreed to take a long credit, which the 
The debts already 
due him from his former practice would be more 
His Potomac 
estate was profitable, and he had the common aver- 
His bank 
stock indeed might have been disposed of, but all 
this took place at a time, when men, preparing to 


meadows and sparkling waterfall. 
wished to curtail his practice. 


eottage and the little farm attached to it. 


seller was desirous to give. 


than enough to pay the balance. 


sion to selling his land and negroes. 


proportion to the selling price of stocks, for just 
then the idea prevailed, that they who wished to 
share in the profits of banking, instead of buying 
stock at an advance, had nothing to do, but to get 
a new charter, and set up for themselves. ‘To sell 
at par that which yielded ten per cent, while a large 
credit was freely offered him at six, seemed to him 
a folly not to be thought of. Hence, when his new 
arrangements were made, he found himself in debt 
for about half the amount of his newly purchased 
residence, for the security of which he had given 
a deed of trust on the premises. With a sum in 
bank stock, which could be at any moment convert- 
ed into money, more than equal to the amount, and 
with a yet larger sum due to him from others, he 
saw no cause for uneasiness, and prepared to spend 
the rest of his days in an humble but tasteful retreat, 
surrounded by every comfort, and with as much 
leisure as his habits made desirable. 

In making these arrangements Dr. Austin was 
betrayed into some false calculations. Mrs. Court- 
ney had been reduced to poverty; but her early 
habits had not fitted her for any but a state of afflu- 
ence. The daughter of a wealthy and extravagant 
man, who had lived far beyond his income, and left 
little to his children, she became the wife of one 
whose early success in his profession gave promise 
of future affluence. Her father was still living, 
and still in possession of a large estate, and sur- 
rounded with all the semblance of undiminished 
wealth. Her husband, therefore, relying on expec- 
tations from that quarter, and not disposed to with- 
hold any indulgence to the beautiful and beloved 
being to whom he was to be indebted for this ad- 
vantage, took no pains to live within his income, 
and laid up nothing. Hence their establishment 
and habits were those of persons already rich. His 
untimely death, just preceded by that of her father, 
showed her their mistake. A small pittance left by 
the old man to Gertrude was all that remained. Had 
her ruin been less absolute, had she retained the 
means of purchasing a home, however humble, neces- 
sity might have taught her lessons of economy, and 
formed her to habits of frugality and self-denial. 
But the abject destitution to which she was reduced 
was attended by circumstances which confirmed her 
in her expensive tastes. ‘The doors of her wealthy 
relations were always open to her, and their houses 
were by turns the home of her who had no other. 
Blessed with a most amiable and cheerful temper, 
and possessing infinite tact, she was among all her 
friends a most acceptable member of the domestic 
circle. Endowed with beauty, grace, wit, intelli- 
gence and accomplishment, she was fitted to shine 
in society and to adorn the drawing-rooms of those 
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with whom she resided. Hence she was every 
where more than welcome, and her friends esteemed 
themselves favored by her consent to dwell with 
them. ‘Thus she never for a moment lost her place 
in the brilliant society in which she had been brought 
up, and she was enabled to maintain it and to keep 
up the necessary appearance, by presents less suited 
to the poverty which constrained her to accept 
them, than to the wealth and splendor of the muni- 
ficent donors. With her sister particularly she had 
resided ever since the death of Mr. Pendarvis, and 
it had been the constant study of that kind and gen- 
erous lady to anticipate all her wishes and to save 
her from ever feeling a want or a sense of obliga- 
tion. Hence she was absolutely without any idea 
of the proportion between means and ends. She 
felt enough of the pain of dependence to wish for 
wealth, but beyond this she knew not how to esti- 
mate its value. She could but have every thing 
she wanted; and that she had already. All the 
difference would be that she would not be behold- 
ing to others forthem. Such is too often the effect 
of that delicate generosity which manages to con- 
fer favors without creating a sense of obligation. 
Still the lady had sense enough to know that, as 
the wife of Dr. Austin, it would be folly to emulate 
the splendor of the Dowager Pendarvis. She 
would therefore indulge no splendid tastes. By 
no means. But there were simple and elegant 
tastes, which she might indulge. She could not 
furnish her rooms with damask and rose-wood and 
or molu, nor load her table with plate; but she 
could decorate it with flowers; and her windows 
might be festooned with vines; and the solid com- 
forts of the hot-house and grapery would pay for 
the geraniums, oleanders and camelias, and the em- 
bowered summer-house. She little knew that these 
things, so simple in appearance, are hardly less 
costly than that other more gorgeous style, which, 
suggested by ostentation combined with avarice, is 
less wasteful, though more splendid, and in its con- 
sequences less fatal. In all these matters Dr. Aus- 
tin, who had no experience in them, was directed 
wholly by his wife. The consequence was, that the 
collections from his numerous debtors, by which he 
had proposed to pay what remained due for the 
farm, were all swallowed up in improvements, in- 
tended to convert the rustic habitation, which had 
attracted her by its simple natural beauties into a 
Cottage ornée, where all the charms of Nature 
were to be superseded by the ornaments of art. 
The time of which I write was the commence- 
ment of that series of political commotion and 
social revolution, which first tempted many poor 
men to iinagine themselves rich, then caused others 
who had been rich to discover that they were poor, 
and finally made it impossible for many to know 
whether they properly belonged to the one class or 
the other. 
Our good Doctor saw these things with benevo- 








lent regret. He pitied the sufferers, but as he was 
no politician nor political economist, he did not see 
that they were of any importance to him; unless 
indeed they had something to do with curtailed 
dividends and low prices of produce. In both of 
these he felt their influence, and when he found 
that he was not receiving more interest than*he 
would have to pay, he began to think it might be as 
well to sell his stock, and free his farm from in- 
cumbrance and himself from debt. He attempted 
this, but finding the stock much below par, and be- 
ing assured, by his particular friend the President 
of the bank, that the institution was perfectly sound 
and safe, he thought it would be folly to sell at such 
a time. Meanwhile the stock continued to fall, 
for no better reason, as it appeared to him, than 
that the world did not know as well as he did the 
true condition of the bank. ‘Though the informa- 
tion he had received had been given with an air of 
mystery and confidence, he ventured, at times, to 
hint at the true state of the case and was rather 
surprised than mortified or alarmed to find that his 
intimations were always received with an incredu- 
lous smile. If, instead of being in debt, he had had 
money to spare, he might have been tempted to 
purchase more stock ata price so reduced. Indeed 
he saw so many ways in which money might be 
advantageously invested in that season of universal 
embarrassment, that he had no reason to be sur- 
prised, when his creditor, so long indulgent, gave 
him notice that he would be glad to receive the 
balance due for the purchase of the grove. This 
notice had been received on the very morning on 
which he is first introduced to the reader, and this 
was the subject on which he came prepared to con- 
verse with his wife. ‘The discussion which imme- 
diately arose between them was so malapropos to 
the intended communication, that he forebore to 
make it then, and continued long after to find ex- 
cuses to himself for a continued silence in regard 
to a subject so unpleasant. 

His creditor, Mr. McScrew, was one of those 
sagacious men of cool heads and cold hearts, who, 
having long observed the fluctuations of the money- 
market, have become quite familiar with those 
signs of the times which distinguish the time for 
selling from the time for buying. Men expert in 
this knowledge may be always seen to buy when 
every one else is selling, and to sell when every 
one else is buying. They rarely buy except to 
sell, and they often sell with a purpose of even- 
tually repurchasing the same identical property. 
They know that when a sale is made at the right 
time, a part of the purchase money left in the hands 
of the purchasers and secured by a lien on the pro- 
property, is like a string around a bird’s leg. He 
may think himself free, but, when he least expects 
it, he is pulled in, and, if need be, plucked and de- 
voured. He liked to sell in that way. It was 
always a safe investment of money; and, however 
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prosperous the circumstances of the purchaser 
might be, no one could foresee who might sink and 
who might swim in the universal wreck that attends 
what at this day is unfortunately too well known 
by the name of a pressure. These things, though 
not quite so regular in their visits as the ague and 
fever, yet have their periods, which, men skilled 
in financial nosology, know how to calculate with 
reasonable certainty. That, sooner or later, they 
will come is a matter of which the knowing ones 
have no doubt, and when they come property on 
which but half the price is paid may come under 
the hammer and may be bought in for the other 
half. Jt was with no small satisfaction therefore, 
that Mr. McScrew, (who took care to understand 
the affairs of Dr. Austin rather better than he him- 
self did,) had seen one of the funds, originally in- 
tended for the discharge of his mortgage, wasted 
in improvements of the very property he hoped 
soon to be repossessed of; and now he saw the 
other melting into thin air. He saw too the much 
desired pressure coming, and he was careful not to 
alarm the Doctor prematurely, lest, by timely exer- 
tion, he might escape from the impending danger. 
The wiley and cautious McScrew did not take his 
information of the state of the bank from the repre- 
sentations of officers striving to postpone the detec- 
tion of their own fraud and peculation. He had 
other and surer means of knowledge, and, having 
ascertained that the stock was in truth worth 
nothing, he saw that “ the pear was ripe.” Hence, 
the notice to the Doctor that the money must be 
forthcoming ; and hence, after a short interval, pre- 
remptory instructions to Mr. Edwards, the trustee, 
to advertise the property and proceed to sell it 
according to the terms of the deed. 

These instructions had been communicated to 
the Doctor a few days before Gertrude’s departure 
for Washington. He saw at once the necessity for 
disposing of his bank stock at any price, and rais- 
ing whatever else might be wanting by every means 
in his power. To his wife he had given a very 
imperfect view of the state of the case. She 
knew there was some difficulty, some embarrass- 
ment; bat the loss of more than half ker husband’s 
property, and above all the loss of the sweet spot, 
on which she had lavished so much care, so much 
taste, and, sad to say, so much money, she had 
never dreamed of. Her mind therefore was still 
free to dwell upon her own schemes and plans for 
her daughter, and the Doctor did not more anxiously 
await the answer of his agent than she the arrival 
of a letter from Gertrude. The time had come 
when both might be expected. While the servant 
had gone to the post-office the Doctor stepped down 
the valley to visit a poor sick neighbor, and on his 
return he found Mrs. Austin deeply engaged in 
reading a letter, with a countenance beaming with 


gence that might be awaiting him, and was not 
sorry to postpone his own probable mortification by 
seeking to be made partaker of her more agreeable 
feelings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* You certainly have some good news there,” 
said the Doctor, as his eye fell on the sparkling 
countenance of his wife. 

* The best in the world,” replied the lady. “TI 
have the sweetest letter from Gertrude. Read it.” 
He did so, and as Mrs. Austin sat watching him, 
she was pleased to see in his countenance an ex- 
pression of satisfaction hardly inferior to her own. 
When he had finished, he returned it, and said with 
a smile, “ It is indeed a letter of which any mother 
might be proud. But the thoughts and style are 
just like herself, pure, beautiful, graceful, simple 
and unpretending.” 

Mrs. Austin looked at him for a moment with an 
expression of amused surprise, and then threw her- 
self back in her chair, and laughed and laughed, 
till the tears came into her eyes. “ You are the 
dearest old quiz,” said she, as soon as she recover- 
ed her breath. ‘ To think that I was to go beside 
myself, because Gertrade can spell and write and 
punctuate correctly! Why, husband, don’t you see 
what she says about Col. Harlston t” 

* Colonel Harlston t Colonel Harlston? Is that 
the name? Let me see. Yes; I see there is, in 
Washington, a gentleman of that name, who is 
handsome, intelligent and wealthy. I knew already 
that there were such people there, but of what 
consequence it is to us that one of these is called 
Colonel Harlston, I am at a loss to conceive.” 

“ Well! you are the greenest poor soul! Why, 
do not you see that he is pleased with Gertrude, 
and that she is not displeased with him ?” 

“* ] saw nothing of the sort in the letter. 
haps I overlooked it. Let me see.” 

This was said with such perfect simplicity, that, 
as he held out his hand for the letter, his wife 
threw it to him, and relapsed into her laughter. 
Recovering herself she snatched it playtully, and 
cried, *‘ why look here, oldman. Don’t you, you— 
first meeting—found him very intelligent and agree. 
able—how could that be without conversation, ana 
consequently attention on his part? Next morn- 
ing—dejeunér—ride in his pheton—call again same 
evening—not at home—then again next day—sat 
all the morning. What does all that mean? And 
then Aer writing so much about him—what does 
that mean? O you men are so stupid !” 

‘It is well we are; for if men could know how, 
and for what purpose they are watched by mothers 
and aunts, they might be inconveniently shy. Per- 
haps if I live to see poor little Agnes in the mar- 
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delight. His own thoughts at the moment were 
any thing but pleasant. He dreaded the intelli- 


ket, I shall be more sharp-sighted.” 
“ That you will. You have no grown daughters; 
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but you have a grown son, and who can see, more 
plainly than you, how Miss Thornhill parades her 
jewels before Henry and almost ogles her eyes out 
at him. You can understand that well enough, 
and you would not be sorry to see them make a 
match.” 

“You are not exactly just to me, dear Catha- 
rine,” said the husband with a manner half-playful, 
half-grave, and wholly kind. “I have, unfortu- 
nately, too much reason to wish to see my son in 
better circumstances than his father, and should 
not object to his improving his fortune by mar- 
riage ; but, as that sane perspicuity, for which you 
have given me credit, in this case clearly perceives 
that he has no regard and no taste for Miss Thorn- 
hill, 1 am far from wishing him to sacrifice him- 
self to her.” 

“Ah, my dear husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Aus- 
tin, “that generous disinterested nature of yours 
is indeed worthy of all admiration and love. But 
it may be indulged too far. Had you been more 
prudent, and only a little self-seeking, how many 
anxious thoughts, that now harass you, might you 
have escaped !” 

“That is quite possible. But when you mingle 
so much tenderness with your reproof, and make 
me see how much of your love I owe to the very 
fault you censure, you will find it hard to bring me 
to regret it. Besides, I am not sure that it is not 
better to look forward with anxiety, than to look 
backward with self reproach.” 

* You cannot suppose that I wish you to have 
done any thing for which you could reproach your- 
self. But your youth was spent in struggling with 
difficulties, and now, in your old age, and with your 
large and helpless family, they have come upon 
you again. And your health”— 

The tears that swelled into Mrs. Austin’s eyes 
were not selfish tears. She loved and admired her 
husband, and, for the time, thought of his circum- 
stances only as they affected his peace of mind 
and his health. He was grateful for this, and, in 
return, was disposed to enter into all her feelings. 

““ So far,” said he, ‘“* Providence has been care- 
fal of me, and on Providence I will still rely ; and 
should I be taken from my children, I shall still 
have the consolation of the Psalmist—for ‘ Never 
have I seen the righteous man forsaken, or his 
seed begging their bread.’ ‘Trust me, dear, he 
who can take these words to himself, on his death 
bed, will have a more satisfactory reliance for the 
happiness of his family, than any amount of wealth 
can give. Besides, will not Henry be a father to 
the rest ; and has he not talent, energy, prudence,— 
every thing to ensure the most distinguished suc- 
cess t” 

“ He is all you say ; but I am afraid his prudence 
is toa much like your own. Now lovk at Miss 
Thornhill. She is quite a clever girl, and has had 
a great many good offers, and every body but Henry 





can see that they have all been rejected for him. 
And yet he takes no notice of her and will not go 
near her.” 

‘*Would you have him tell her he loves her 
when he does not ?” 

“ No; but I would have him try to love her, or 
at least give himself a chance to love her, by see- 
ing more of her. Does not some one say, that a 
man may fall in love with judgment? But instead 
of attending to her, he thinks of nothing but poor 
Gertrude. Since she left us he is an altered man, 
and his countenance, whenever her name is men- 
tioned, shows too plainly what has made the change. 
I hope you will not gratify him, by sending him to 
see about your business in Baltimore and in the 
District of Columbia.” 

“T have determined not to do so; and I trust 
I may have no cause to repent it. JI amvery much 
afraid my affairs there need the presence of one of 
his sagacity and energy. It might have been of 
great use to have sent him with Gertrude. I am 
at this moment expecting and dreading to hear 
from thence. 

“T had forgotten,” said Mrs. Austin. “ Here 
are letters for you.” 

A slight tremor shook the hand of the Doctor, 
and his cheek grew paler, as he took the letters. 
He selected one: looked doubtingly at the super- 
scription, then at the seal, and, at last, found cour- 
age to open it. In that pause he had made up his 
mind to the worst. It was well he had done so. 
He read of the utter prostration of the bank, and 
the consequent loss of all his investment, the sa- 
vings of many years. He shrunk from the thought 
of communicating to his wife the full extent of his 
loss ; and continued to pour over the letter for some 
minutes after he had mastered its contents. But 
the truth could not be softened; nor could the 
shock be broken but by his own composure and 
fortitude. He calmed his countenance, and, fold- 
ing up the letter, looked with sad composure at 
Mrs. Austin. “It is all over,” said he. 

* All over! What do you mean?” cried the lady 
in alarm. 

“The bank is broke. The whole capital has 
been embezzled. ‘The stock is worth nothing.” 

The reader need not be told how Mrs. Austin 
was affected, and how her husband tried to soothe 
and cheer her. He succeeded so far as to be again 
at leisure toreflect. Leaving her buried in an arm 
chair, he slowly and softly paced the room in 
silence. 

At length he muttered, “It must be done. It is 
a sore trial, but it must be done.” 

He drew a chair in front of his wife, seated him- 
self before her, took her hand and, bending low, look- 
ed up sadly and earnestly in her face. “ My dear 
Catharine,” he said, “‘ this loss is not to be mea- 
sured by its mere amount in money. It is much 
worse than that. This crash will affect others 
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besides me, and strike down the market value of 
all property, especially that of those who are much 
in debt. I have told you that McScrew is calling 
for the balance which remains due for this place, 
and is taking measures to enforce his demand. I 
am offered for it much less than it is worth, but 
more I fear than it will sell for under the hammer. 
I have not replied to the offer, but I now see that 
1 must do so, and will write immediately to the 
gentleman who makes it and accept it at once.” 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Austin, 
“what will become of me and my poor little Agnes? 
Turned out of house and home! Beggars—beg- 
gars on the wide world!” 

“* Not so, my dear. We need little house-room. 
My boys are all at school and there shall remain, 
cost what it may. An humble dwelling will do for 
us, and if God spares me a few years, I may hope 
to repair this loss. If not, my trust, under Provi- 
dence, is in my good son. Now hear me, dear 
Catharine. You see I am calm, and I have thought 
this matter over. The new year is near at hand, 
and I must deliver possession then. ‘ Then accept 
your sister’s invitation to visit her. Take your 
child with you. This loss will make you doubly 
welcome to her generous heart. Prepare then to 
go atonce. The necessary exertion will do you 
good. I will go with you, and leave you in Wash- 
ington. When I have made the arrangements 
necessary to reéstablish you in the enjoyment of 
every essential comfort, you will return to me. 
So dry your tears, dear; and let us go to work to 
do whatever is to be done. I must first see Henry 
and talk this matter over with him.” 

Calamity rarely takes a form so appalling, that a 
sanguine temper cannot find something in it to miti- 
gate its severity. Thus it was with Mrs. Austin; 
for, scarcely had she dried her tears and set about 
her preparations, before she thought of the effect 
which this misfortune might have on the fastidious 
notions of Gertrude. She had set it down in her 
mind for certain, that Col. Harlston was in love 
with Gertrude, and would address her, and that 
this prostration of him to whom alone the poor 
girl looked for support and protection might deter- 
mine her choice. In that quarter she apprehended 
the greatest difficulty. She had all a mother’s 
partiality, and no doubt her lovely daughter was 
not quite so charming in other eyes as in her own. 
That any man should love her seemed a matter of 
course. Indeed, while she reproved what she call- 
ed the pride of Gertrude, she could not, in her 
heart, blame her for thinking that a pearl of such 
price was not to be thrown away. But all such 
considerations must bend before necessity, and now 
she hoped to see this pride or fastidiousness effec- 
tually subdued. Should such be the effect of this 
misfortune, she was prepared to rejoice at it: for 
what was the loss of a beggarly $10,000 com- 


the wife of a South Carolina nabob, and having 
her to sacrifice herself and all her brilliant pros- 
pects to a foolish passion for a poor county-court- 
lawyer. 

Cheered by this thought, Mrs. Austin went about 
the task of preparation with alacrity, and instead of 
oppressing her husband with her lamentations, she 
successfully aided him to cast the weight from his 
own mind and to reconcile himself to his loss 
and to the sacrifices necessary to repair it. This 
effort on her part filled him with grateful admira- 
tion, and he almost blessed the calamity which 
showed him what a noble wife he had. He had 
seen nothing in her former conduct to lead him to 
expect any such self-renunciation as she exhibited. 
In short, all the tendencies to extravagance and 
display, which before had excited his regret, did 
but serve to enhance his estimate of the elevation 
and force of those high principles, under the influ- 
ence of which they now seemed to be forgotten. 

The effect of this display of a new phasis of 
character on Henry was yet greater. It is not 
easy for children, and especially for the elder chil- 
dren of a family to bring themselves to love step- 
mothers. Henry had too much regard for his 
father’s happiness not to simulate as much regard 
for his wife as was proper ; while, on her part, these 
manifestations were met with that tact, which ena- 
bled her, on all occasions, to display exactly the 
sentiment which the occasion might call for. She 
admired and esteemed him, but she loved him not, 
while he, admiring her, could not love because he 
could not esteem her. This state of feeling wasa 
source of self-reproach with him; and when a de- 
voted attachment to Gertrude took possession of 
his mind, he then regretted deeply that he could not 
look on the mother of her he loved with the truest 
filial affection. It was a relief to him therefore,— 
a satisfying of one of the cravings of his heart, 
when he saw her exhibiting qualities which entitled 
her to his highest respect and love. He now re- 
proached himself for his former insensibility to her 
worth. He delighted to think that Gertrude was 
the daughter of such a mother, and found consola- 
tion in advance for any misfortunes that might await 
him in after life, in the thought, that prosperity 
could hardly bring more happiness than poverty, 
cheered by the uncomplaining exertions and ever- 
ready smile of sach a woman. The decorous re- 
spect of his deportment towards Mrs. Austin was at 
once exchanged for a manner indicative of affec- 
tionate admiration and unbounded confidence. This 
was no studied change, He did but feel these senti- 
ments, and he took no pains to conceal them. 

It had been no part of Mrs. Austin’s plan to pro- 
duce this effect on him. Hence all she did was 
simple and natural and awakened no distrust. But 
she was not insensible of the impression she had 
made, and was too ready and too expert a tactician 





pared to the difference hetween seeing Gertrude, 
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“You have been too busy to write to Gertrude,” 
said she, the day before she set out on her journey. 
“* What shall I tell her for you ?” 

“ Nothing but what you both know. That I love 
her tenderly and that, like my father, I feel this 
misfortune as much on her account as any other.” 

“Ah! poor girl! It may indeed be a serious 
misfortune to her, for she has such notions in her 
head, and holds it so high, that I am afraid she 
will be a burthen to your father as long as he lives, 
and that I may never have the satisfaction of see- 
ing her settled in life. It is partly your father’s 
fault,” continued she, with a smile, “and partly 
yours. He has taken such pains to keep her in- 
sensible of her dependence on him, that she is 
hardly conscious of it, and thinks of dependence 
as no great evil: and, as to you, she has made 
you the model, the beau ideal of the man who 
alone is tobe worthy of her. She has no notion of 
marrying until she can meet with some one as 
clever, as good, and as handsome as ‘ brother 
Henry,’ and you must not think I flatter you when 
I say she may wait a long time before such a one 
presents himself.” 

What could this mean? Was it intended to 
encourage him to speak out, or was it said in pure 
simplicity of heart, under the idea that Henry and 
Gertrude were too much like brother and sister to 
think of each other as man and wife? He fairly 
gasped and remained silent for some time. The 
workings of his countenance were not lost on the 
lady, and just as he had recovered his speech and 
was about to say something, he knew not what, 
she anticipated him. 

‘“* My dear Henry,” said she, “I wish you could 
find time to write to Gertrude, She loves you and 
has great confidence in your judgment, candor and 
affection, and is always disposed to adopt your 
sentiments on every subject. I dare say you 
thought her not far wrong in rejecting her last 
suitor and I am not sure that I should disagree 
with you. But now the case is widely different, 
for she is surrounded by men of quite a different 
order. There ‘is, in particular, a Colonel Harl- 
ston of whom she speaks in all her letters. I can 
gather from them that he must be very attentive 
to Gertrude. He is of South Carolina, very weal- 
thy, of good family, handsome, agreeable, intelli- 
gent, honorable, and barely old enough to be in 
Congress, where he already stands very high for 
so youngaman. Now I am pretty sure that he 
likes Gertrude, and that she, as yet, sees nothing 
to dislike in him; and yet I am afraid that some 
of those romantic notions that have governed her 
heretofore, will interfere to make her doubt whether 
she has such a regard for him as a woman ought to 
have for the man she marries. She may imagine the 
world will think her mercenary, or at least suspect 
that Col. Harlston’s wealth instead of exciting, as 
it certainly will, 2 prejudice against him, has pro- 





duced a bias in his favor. You know all about 
such notions, for I have heard you utter them: 
and yet I know that you have too much sense to 
wish to see them carried to such absurd lengths. 
Cannot you help Gertrude to distinguish between 
what is right in such ideas and what is not merely 
imprudent, but foolish ?” 

Henry had intended to write to Gertrude, but to 
a very different purport. What should he do now ? 
The good lady would take it for granted he had 
complied with her request and perhaps expect to 
see the letter. He was very sure she would ask 
Gertrude to show it to her, and, therefore, it must 
be not unfit to meet her eye. The task was nei- 
ther agreeable nor easy, but he thought he could 
execute it in astyle not to be misunderstood by 
Gertrude, or at least susceptible of an explanation, 
which he proposed to insinuate by way of P. 5. 
on another paper. 

How he succeeded in his attempt will be seen in 
the next chapter. 


[ To be continued.]} 





THE RAVEN. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


The following poem first appeared, we think, in the Even- 
ing Mirror; though intended for the American Review. 
It has since been frequently republished with the highest 
approbation. Still we take pleasure in presenting it to our 
readers, who must remember with delight many of the con- 
tributions of Mr. Poe to the Messenger. 

Mr. Brooks, Editor of the N. Y. Express, says: 


“There is a poem inthis book, [The American Whig 
Review,] which far surpasses anything that has been done 
even by the best poets of the age :—indeed there are none 
of them who could pretend to enter into competition with 
it, except, perhaps, Alfred Tennyson; and he only to be 
excelled out of measure. Nothing can be conceived more 
effective than the settled melancholy of the poet bordering 
upon sullen despair, and the personification of this despair 
in the Raven settling over the poet’s door, to depart thence 
‘Nevermore. In power and originality of versification 
the whole is no less remarkable than it is, psychologically, 
a wonder.” 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
“Tis some visiter,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber 
door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ab, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had tried to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 
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For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt be- 
fore ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeat- 
ing 

“Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door— 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door ;— 

This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
“ Sir,” said I, “ or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore ; 
But the fact is | was napping, and so gently you came rap- 


ping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide 
the doer ; 


Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no 
token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
‘“‘ Lenore !” 

This J whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
“Lenore !” — 

Merely this, and nothing more. 


Then into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burn- 
ing, 
Soon | heard again a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window 
lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be stilla moment and this mystery explore ;— 
’Tis the wind, and nothing more !” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore ; 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant stopped or 
stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “ art 
sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the Night- 
ly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore !” 
Quoth the raven, “‘ Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 


With such name as “ Nevermore.” 








But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 
pour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he flut- 
tered— 
Till [ scarcely more than muttered “ Other friends have 
flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.” 

Then the bird said “ Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

“« Doubtless” said I, “‘ what it utters is its only stock and 
store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Dis- 
aster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 
bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope the melancholy burden bore 

Of “ Nevermore”—of “ Nevermore.” 


But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight | wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 
bust, and door; 
Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking “ Nevermore.” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core ; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the lamplight gloated 
o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamplight gloating 
o’er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by angels, whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and Nepenthe from thy memories of Le- 
nore ! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost Le- 
nore '” 

Quote the raven, “ Nevermore.” 


«« Prophet !” said I, “ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or 
devil !— . 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there—2s there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I im- 
plore !” 
Quoth the raven, “* Nevermore.” 


‘Prophet !” said I, “thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 
adore-- 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 





Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Le- 
nore.” ‘ 


Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
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** Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend !” I shrieked, 
upstarting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
svoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my 
door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!” 

Quoth the raven, ‘“* Nevermore.” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have al! the seeming of ademon that isdreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating on the 
floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 





THE LAKES AND THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In the last Messenger, Harry Bluff called the 
attention of our Legislators in Congress and of our 
people to the vast and important subject of Lake 
Defences and Western Interests. He proposes that 
the United States shall purchase the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal and complete it as a Ship Canal, to 
serve as a defence, in conjunction with the Naval 
Depot at Memphis, for our Lake borders and com- 
merce. 

In presenting his views, new, grand and national, 
he was not left to conjecture. The immense com- 
merce that presses the bosoms of our Lakes can 
already be seen, and the mighty torrent that rolls 
unceasingly to the Gulf of Mexico is but an em- 
blem of the stream of wealth that continually accom- 
panies or outspeeds it. Looking to the future, it is 
not a matter of hope, but of certain calculation, 
that what now is is but the foreshadowing of what 
shall be. 

So long as our country is at peace these two 
channels of commerce will flow on unimpeded, and 
even if disunited bear abundant treasures to their 
numerous outlets and reservoirs. But the far- 
sighted enterprise of our citizens has already dis- 
covered that, even in time of peace, for mere pur- 
poses of intercommunication and trade, it is not 
proper for them to be disunited, being separated, too, 
only by the short distance of one hundred miles. 
Accordingly, the youthful state of Illinois, regard- 
less of her weakness and small resources, entered 
upon the magnificent scheme of uniting them by a 
large and costly canal. So young as not yet to 
have come into full possession of her patrimony ; 
a very large portion of her Jands not yet paying her 
any revenue,—the expenses of government, and 
other necessary institutions, making heavy drafts 
upon her resources, she became involved in debt 





and was forced to bear the insulting charge of Re- 
pudiation. 

This cry of Repudiation has indeed been too 
familiar to the ears of Americans; but many of our 
own people, without examining into the causes of 
it, have unjustly and criminally joined with foreign- 
ers in ridiculing their own country and defaming 
its character. Fie upon such Americans! There 
has been little or no repudiation, (as the term ought 
to be used,) inthis Union. Every sentiment of the 
national mind is utterly opposed to it. If the peo- 
ple of the United States are hasty to be rich, they 
are essentially honest. Many an upright and hon- 
orable man has been forced by unforeseen reverses 
and difficulties to postpone his obligations, and this 
is all that the States have done. See how Penn- 
sylvania has redeemed her faith; and so will they 
all. Harry Bluff has but done justice to Illinois in 
maintaining her integrity; and by the faith of her 
old mother and deliverer, Virginia, we believe that 
she will never be guilty of the charge of Repu- 
diation. 

But in undertaking so magnificent a scheme as 
emptying the great Lakes into the lap of the * Fa- 
ther of Waters,” Illinois anticipated her means and 
crippled herself, so that her good faith became tempo- 
rarily dimmed and the work was suspended. Lately, 
however, her commissioners have succeeded in 
raising funds, and this great enterprise is to be re- 
newed and, we trust, completed. 

Such are deemed to be the importance and utility 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal for purposes of 
trade. What are they in case of wart The more 
extensive the commerce of a country, the more 
ruinous to her are the depredations of war, provided 
that commerce be at all exposed to the ravages of 
the enemy. For the protection of our Atlantic 
commerce, we incur the expense of many forts and 
garrisons and nearly our whole Navy. For the 
protection of the Gulf, and consequently the whole 
Mississippi valley, are the fortifications in the South 
and West, and the Naval Depot at Memphis, whilst 
still further defences at Tortugas and Key West 
are urged and even contemplated. 

But what is there to protect our inland seas, in 
the North, on which enemies’ ships have already 
rode and plundered? "Tis true they were conquered ; 
but then we could build ships as fast as they could, 
and the contest was equal. But now, by means of 
the Rideau and Welland Canals, the most power- 
ful maritime nation in the world, with whom, for 
many reasons, we are more likely to be brought into 
conflict than any other, can sail from her own dock 
yards at home straight into Lake Erie, any number 
of armed ships that she may require. What, then, 
would avail the skill of our carpenters and seamen, 
or the gallantry of a Perry ? Even if we could build 
a fleet and launch it in a fortnight, in that time irrep- 
arable damage could be inflicted by armed steamers, 
that might lay waste the whole commerce of the 
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Lakes. Of all modes of annoyance along an un- 
protected coast, the most certain, expeditious and 
disastrous, is that by armed vessels. On this sub- 
ject we have the following from Harry Bluff, re- 
ceived too late for insertion in his article. 

“‘ Let those who pretend not to regard the advan- 
tages and the means of annoyance which these 
Ship Canals would give England over us in war, 
recullect what the Bay States of the Atlantic suf- 
fered after her cruisers took possession of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays last war. To refresh 
the memories of all such, I quote from Seybert’s 
Statistical Annals, published in 1818 and written 
while the misfortunes of the country and the suf- 
ferings of the Bay people were fresh in the public 
mind. 


“** For a long time the majority of the people of 
the United States was opposed to an extensive and 
permanent naval establishment; and the force au- 
thorized by the legislature, until very lately, was 
intended for temporary purposes. A Navy was 
considered to be beyond the financial means of our 
country; and it was supposed the people would not 
submit to be taxed for its support. Our brilliant 
success in the late war has changed the public sen- 
timent on this subject : many persons who formerly 
opposed the Navy, now consider it as an essential 
means of our defence. The late transactions on 
the borders of the Chesapeake Bay cannot be for- 
gotten; the extent of that immense estuary enabled 


the enemy to sail triumphant into the interior of 


the United States. For hundreds of miles along 
the shores of that great bay our people were in- 


sulted; our towns were ravaged and destroyed; a 


considerable population was teased and irritated ; 
depredations were hourly committed by an enemy 
who could penetrate into the bosom of the country, 
without our being able to molest him whilst he kept 
on the water. By the time a sufficient force was 
collected, to check his operations in one situation, 


his ships had already transported him to another, 
which was feeble, and offered a booty to him. An 


army could make no resistance to this mode of war- 
fare ; the people were annoyed ; and they suffered 


in the field only to be satisfied of their inability to 


check those who had the dominion on our waters. 


The inhabitants who were in the immediate vicinity 
were not alone effected by the enemy; his opera- 
tions extended their influence to our great towns 
on the Atlantic coast; domestic intercourse and 
internal commerce were interrupted, whilst that 
with foreign nations was, in some instances, entirely 
The treasury documents for 1814 ex- 
hibit the phenomenon of the State of Pennsylvania 
not being returned in the list of the exporting 
We were not only deprived of revenue, 


suspended. 


States. 
but our expenditures were very much augmented. 


Itis probable the amount of the expenditures in- 
curred on the borders of the Chesapeake would have 
been adequate to provide nava] means for the de- 
fence of those waters: the people might then have 
remained at home, secure from depredation in the 
The expen- 
ses of the government, as well as of individuals, 
were very much augmented for every species of 
Every thing had to be conveyed 
Our communication with the 


pursuit of their tranquil occupations. 


transportation. 
by land carriage. 





ocean was cutoff. One thousand dollars were paid 
for the transportation of each of the thirty-two 
pounder canon from Washington City to Lake On- 
tario, for the public service. Our roads became 
almost impassable from the heavy loads which were 
carried over them. ‘l'hese facts should induce us, 
in times of tranquillity, to provide for the national 
defence, and execute such internal improvements 
as cannot be effected during the agitations of war.’ 


“ Every reflecting man must admit, that with our 

Lake defences in their present condition, Great 

Britain has it in her power to “exhibit another 

phenomenon” in that quarter. If war were de- 

clared to-morrow, her cruisers on the Lakes would 
soon cause our ‘Treasury Documents’ to show 
that New York, and Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan had all ceased to be returned 
as Lake trading States. 

‘* Tt is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
to the country of this Illinois Canal. The strong- 
est fortification in war that can be built, it would 
be of immense advantage to all the valley States 
in peace—to Kentucky and Tennessee as well as 
the rest. The road to market through the Lakes 
is quite as important as the road through the Gulf. 
But what, in comparison to what it is now, would 
the Gulf market, the New Orleans trade, be to 
these two States, if the Mississippi were obstruct- 
ed, and their approach from Natchez down were in 
Canal-boats, and through such Canals as they have 
now to the Lakes? The Gulf markets would then 
be of but little more value to these States than 
the Lake markets now are. But tap these Lakes 
with steamboat channels, and their markets will, 
in a little while, be crowded with Kentuckians as 
thickly as the “levy” of New Orleans now is. 
Shall this plan of defending the Lakes be objected 
to, because it will confer such benefits upon the 
States in peace? If as a means of defence it 
would simply answer as well as forts of the same 
cost, this consideration should give it preference. 
How much more so, when it answers a hundred 
fold better !” 

In reference to its advantages both in war and 
peace, the Illinois and Michigan Canal should be 
regarded as a great National work; and hence 
Harry Bluff proposes that the General Government 
should purchase it and complete it for the Union. 
To this the sternest opponents of internal improve- 
ments can have no objection;—indeed it has in 
substance been recommended by the strictest con- 
structionists, as will be seen from the Letter of 
the Hon. Mr. Wentworth. Congress have long 
been in the habit of granting to the new States 
large sections of the public lands to enable them 
to prosecute their public improvements. During 
the present session, efforts have been made to pro- 
cure afresh grant of lands, for the extension of 
this very canal, of which, we think, over two-thirds 
have been completed, at a cost of some six millions 
of dollars. 
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But if, according to the plan of Harry Bluff, it 
be put down as he demonstrates it should be, to the 
score of National defences, all objection is removed, 
and the commercial advantages resulting from the 
improvement can in no wise invalidate its claim or 
impair its utility as a defence. 

In the present hasty article itis our wish to keep 
up the interest excited by the more elaborate and 
able paper of Harry Bluff, and in a desultory way 
to enforce his proposition. 

What are the lakes? There are perhaps thou- 
sands who never thought of the grandeur and im- 
portance of these vast inland seas. ‘They know of 
their existence and geographical position and ex 
tent, but unless they have paid more attention to 
topography and to the increasing trade of our coun- 
try than we suspect, they can have but very inade- 
quate ideas upon the subject. 

These Lakes stretch from New York to the Wis- 
consin Territory, and reflect in their clear waters 
the shores of six States, that are now or are des- 
tined to be the most wealthy and productive in the 
Union. Lakes Michigan and Huron seem, as it 
were, to embrace the State of Michigan, who 
from nearly her whole extent pours her products 
upon these waters and sends them to seek a market 
along with those of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. Thus, at this 
day, millions of property are continually wafted 
over the lakes from those large and rapidly in- 
creasing States. Three years ago we were struck 
with surprise and admiration on beholding the busy 
traffic and crowded ports of Cleveland and Buffalo, 
and other towns on Erie and Ontario. Personal ob- 
servation first opened our eyes to scenes of enter- 
prise of which we were, until then, ignorant, but 
have ever since felt proud. We hope soon to have 
it in our power to lay before our readers facts and 
statistics from an able pen which will astonish and 
delight them. 

The value and importance of the lakes to us may 
be understood from the statements of a late Brit- 
ish historian, when regarding them in relation to 
Canada. 

In the last, crank-sided number of Mr. Alison’s 
one-sided history he says : 


*“ Canada, and the other British possessions in 
North America, though apparently blessed with 
fewer physical advantages contain a nobler race, 
and are evidently reserved for a more lofty desti- 
nation, Every thing there is in proper keeping 
for the development of the combined physical and 
mental energies of man. There are to be found at 
once the hardihood of character which conquers 
difficulty, the severity of climate which stimulates 
exertion, the natural advantages which reward en- 
terprise. Nature has marked out this country for 
exalted destinies ; for if she has not given it the 
virgin mould of the basin of the Missouri, or the 
giant vegetation and prolific sun of the tropics, she 





has bestowed upon it a vast chain of inland lakes, 
which fit it one day to become the great channel of 


commerce between Europe and the interior of Amer- 
ica and eastern parts of Asia. The river St. Law- 
rence, fed by the immense inland seas which separate 
Canada from the United States, is the great commer- 
cial artery of North America. Descending from the 
distant sources of the Kaministiquia and St. Louis, 
it traverses the solitary lake Winnipeg and Lake 
of the Woods, opens into the boundless expanse of 
Lake Superior, and after being swelled by the tri- 
butary volumes of the Michigan and Huron waves, 
again contracts into the River and Lake of St. 
Clair; a second time expands into the broad sur- 
face of Lake Erie, from whence it is precipitated 
by the sublime cataract of Niagara into ** wide On- 
tario’s boundless lake,” and again contracting, finds 
its way to the sea by the magnificent estuary of the 
St. Lawrence through the wooded intricacies of 
the Thousand Islands. Nor are the means of 
water navigation wanting on the other side of this 
marvellous series of inland seas. The Rocky 
Mountains, sunk there to five or six thousand feet 
in height, contain valleys capable of being opened 
to artificial navigation by human enterprise; no 
considerable elevation requires to be passed in ma- 
king the passage from the distant sources of the 
St. Lawrence to the mountain feeders of the Co- 
lumbia; the rapid declivity of the range on the 
western side soon renders the latter river naviga- 
ble, and a deep channel and swelling stream soon 
conduct the navigator to the shores of the Pacific. 
As clearly as the Mediterranean sea was let in by 
the Straits of Gibraltar to form the main channel 
of communication and the great artery of life to 
the Old World, so surely were the great lakes of 
Canada spread in the wilderness of the New, to 
penetrate the mighty continent and carry into its 
remotest recesses the light and the blessings of 
Christian civilization.”* 


Thus, then, do these lakes, togethez with the St. 
Lawrence, “ the great commercial artery of North 
America,” contribute through their advantages to 
Canada to the wealth of the British empire. In 
another place Mr. Alison informs us that shipping 
to the amount of 800,000 tons is employed in trade 
with her North American colonies ;—and in ten 
years he anticipates an increase to 1,600,000 tons. 

South of this Canada with its “ nobler race,” 
“ evidently reserved for a more lofty destiny,” and 
also bordering on those “ Inland Seas,” is a coun- 
try called the United States: what are its desti- 
tiniest Whatare its people a-doing? It will not 
do for us to say, for we are a partial judge. Let Mr. 
Alison speak. After all his glorification of Cana- 
da which “ nature has marked out for exalted des- 
tinies,” he makes the following admission : 


**So powerful an agent is this system of paper 
credit in forcing and maintaining the industry of 
the United States, that its influence may be seen in 
the farthest parts of their possessions; and it is to 
the greater advantages they enjoy in this respect, 
more than any other cause, that the superior pop- 
ulation, wealth and cultivation of the southern side 
of the St. Lawrence and lakes, to that which ap- 
pears on the British side of those noble estuaries, 
is to be attributed.” t 


* Alison’s History : Harpers’ edition, vol. IV., p. 423. 
t Ibid. p. 429. - . 3: 
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After this, we care not to dispute with him 
which is the “nobler race;’’ and as for the effi- 
ciency of the cause, paper money, to produce 
such results, the Historian may settle that with 
Chancellor Kent and others. The only conclusion 
that we care to deduce is, that “ the superior wealth, 
population, and cultivation of the southern side of 
the St. Lawrence and lakes,” incalculably enhance 
to us the value of those “ noble estuaries.” 

If, in the wise policy of England, their impor- 
tance and utility have instigated and justified her, as 
they certainly have done, in constructing the Wel- 
land and Rideau canals for the combined objects of 
trade, defence and aggression, so that her ships can 
now be laden on the lakes and ride on uninterruptedly 
to Liverpool, or be armed and equipped at home and 
sent to sweep the Lakes, how much more expedient, 
indeed how necessary is it for us to take some cor- 
responding care of our great and expanding inter- 
ests! Before England executed her canals this 
union of the Lakes with the Mississippi would 
have been highly expedient. But now, in calcu- 
lating the contingencies of war with that country, 
or any other whom she may befriend, it has be- 
come a national necessity. Waris certainly a sin 
and a calamity, and long may it be averted; yea, 
forever! but it may come; and the better we are 


branch of the vast system of rivers which drain the 
rich alluvial plain between the Alleghany and Rocky 
Mountains, and which, after a course of two thou- 
sand five hundred miles in length, empties itself 
into the gulf of Mexico, below New Orleans. 
Already a great river when it issues in the solitade 
of the Far West from the Rocky Mountains, its 
passage into the plain is worthy of the majestic 
character of the Great Father of waters. Between 
stupendous walls of rock, twelve hundred feet high, 
and three leagues in length, whose overhanging 
cliffs darken the awful passage, it issues forth in a 
deep and foaming current three hundred yards broad, 
and, soon swelled by other tributary streams, winds 
its long and solitary way through the prairies to the 
falls, sixty miles distant, which rival Niagara itself 
in sublimity and grandeur. The Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Tennessee, the Illinois, the Arkansas, 
the Kanses, the White River, the Red River, the 
St. Peter, the Ouisconsin, any one of which exceeds 
the Rhine or the Danube in magnitude, and which 
have given their names to the mighty States which 
already are settled on their shores, are but the 
tributaries of this prodigious artery. ‘These various 
rivers, all of which are navigable, each with their 
own affiliated set of tributary streams, several thou- 
sand in number, form a vast chain of inland navi- 
gation, all connected together, and issuing into the 
sea by one channel, which, like the arteries and 
veins of the human body, is destined to maintain 
an immense interior circulation, and convey life 
and health to the farthest extremities of the mil- 


prepared the longer will it be averted, the less dis-|]ion of square miles which constitute the magnifi- 
astrous when it comes, and the more speedily as|cent garden of Central America.—Alison’s His- 


well as prosperously terminated. 


perfecting our national defences. 
pensive ; but what great boon is not? 


The mind can| ory, Vol. 1V., p. 424. 
conceive no greater inducements than these for 


Suppose, then, we connect this stupendous river 


It may be ex-| with the Lakes by means of the Illinois and Michi- 
In order to| gan Canal and consider them but as a continuation 


be great and secure, a nation must be munificent, | of the river itself, there would be an Eastern branch 
and none can better afford it than ours. But never|added to the Mississippi, superior to all its other 
was so important an object offered at so little cost as | tributaries; and the Northern portions of those 
in the case of the Illinois and Michigan canal. Its| States that now send their produce up and down 
prime cost will not be proportionably great; its|the Ohio, would also empty their treasures into 


distance is short. 


In view of its commercial ben-| New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis and other places 
efits alone, a single State projected it and is still|on the Mississippi. 


What say you to this, South- 


pushing it on; though once on the eve of selling | erners? Their products can not compete with sugar 


it; and there is every reason to believe that unlike| and cotton. 


These are the very things they will 


every other construction for defence, it would ac-|need; and you will receive from them, in lavish 


tually yield a handsome revenue. 
But to recur to Mr. Alison. 


He seems to regard 


abundance, every thing that you require. 
Or even imagining that the stream of commerce 


the connection of the St. Lawrence with the Lakes | should flow in the opposite direction, it is right that 
as Nature’s compensation to Canada in lieu of “ the| the prolific and growing West should have a choice 


virgin mould of the basin of the Missouri” and| of markets. 


But who can doubt that there would 


“the giant vegetation and prolific sun of the trop-|be enough for both channels, and to spare. 


ics,” 


thus speaks. 


We have also a great river, of which he 


We have thus very hastily thrown together the 
foregoing extracts and observations for the pur- 


“ Although the rivers in the United States of| P°%° “ SR AEE as with Harry Bluff a his imp ua’ 
America do not offer the same marvellous advanta- | ‘@0t, national scheme, and of keeping up an interest 


ges for foreign commerce which the St. Lawrence | in the subject. 


We would now proceed to consider 


and its chain of inland seas afford to the activity of| the future prospects of the great valley of the West, 


British enterprise, they are inferior to none in the 
world in the immensity of their course and the 
volume of their waters, and present unbounded 


but our space forbids it, and we must reserve it for 
another time. Foreseeing that this immense region 


facilities both for the export of the produce of the is destined, in less than ten years, to be the nom of 
soil and the marvellous power of steam-navigation. | empire in this confederacy, we would begin in ad- 


The greatest of these is the Missouri, the main 





vance to awaken our people to a just sense of its 
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present and increasing consequence and value. 
Its situation and interests should be immediately 
and particularly weighed and consulted, that the way 
may be duly prepared for the benign and prosper- 
ous attainment of the exalted destiny which inevi- 
tably awaits it. 





Notices of New Works. 


HisToRY OF FERDINAND AND IsABELLA. 
Prescott. 3 vols: 1845. 

The Harpers have just issued a new edition of this 
elegant work. Besides the real beauty and excellence 
of Mr. Prescott’s histories, the choice of his subjects 
is well calculated to enhance his fame. He has treated 
in a very fascinating way the history of the most ro- 
mantic and exciting periods of the world ;—well suited 
to his style and temperament. He can chain the atten- 
tion of the most cultivated minds, whilst the thrilling 
and crowding events that pass in review captivate those 
who are utterly impatient of every thing that smacks of the 
Philosophy of History: with this, however, Mr. Prescott is 
not called to deal particularly. Abroad, too, his subjects 
are no less interesting, and exciting little of that prejudice 
and opposition which the historiaas of his own country, for 
instance, would have almost necessarily to encounter, we 
find his merits as readily acknowledged there as by his 
own delighted countrymen. 

When he shall have completed his ‘‘ Conquest of Peru,” 
about which he is now engaged, his volumes will be amongst 
the most charming and successful in the whole range of 
American Literature. 


By Wm. H. 


Tue Cuimes; Or certain Bells which rang an old year 
out and a new one in, by Charles Dickens, has been issued 
by the same enterprising publishers. 


Tue Pictoriat Bisite. No. 18, has been received 
through Messrs. Drinker & Morris ; and also 


Bishop THIRLWALL’s History or Greece. No. 6, 
containing most of the era of Demosthenes. 


The Harpers intend soon to issue a beautfiul illustrated 
edition of Bryant’s Poems. 


Micuevet’s History or France; and “Tae Triau 
TRIED,” a pamphlet in relation to Bishop Onderdonk, have 
been received from The Appletons. 


To Lea AND BLANCHARD, through Drinker and Morris, 
we are indebted for several of the last No.’s of the Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine. 

L. & B. intend soon to issue an illustrated Edition of 
Dickens’ Chimes. They have already published some 
beautiful illustrated works. 


Niesugr’s History or Rome. Lea & Blanchard have 
recently issued a new edition of this great work ; which has 
opened an entirely new field in Historical research and cri- 
ticism. Besides correcting the numerous fictions of early 
Roman History, Niebubr has discovered a class of forgot- 


Lire or Lorp Etpon. Messrs. Carey & Hart have re- 
published this work in two handsome volumes. We have 
not seen them, but having had an opportunity of cursorily 
eXamining the more costly English copy, and having read 
several reviews of the work, we think that the publishers 
should meet with encouragement. The life of such a man 
must be interesting, if not useful, to our numeréus lawyers 
and still more numerous politicians. 


Brier Exposition OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U. 
States; For the use of schools. By Jobn S. Hart, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School, &c., &c. 
Philadelphia ; Butler and Williams, 1845. 


The object of the author in this little manual is excellent : 
how he has accomplished it, we have not yet had time to 
examine. We are indebted to the same publishers, through 
J. W. Randolph & Co., for 


Hart's Crass Book or Poetry, by the same author, 
consisting of selections from distinguished English and 
American poets from Chaucer down to N. P. Willis. 


Leonarp Scott & Co’s reprints of Blackwood, the 
Edinburg and the London and Foreign Quarterlies have been 
received through the Agent, J. Gill, Esq. If we are to 
have English Reprints, certainly Scott & Co.’s take the 
lead ; for they are neat and convenient: and perhaps cur- 
rent periodical Literature might be excepted ; but the whole- 
sale plunder on the one hand, and discouragement on the 
other, of 


Smitn’s WEEKLY VotuME, are unpardonable. We aim 
not at Mr. Smith personally but at his system, which the 
Messenger condemned all last year. Besides, we have 
long felt a special abhorrence of Newspaper Books. 


Tue DeEmocrRATIC AND THE AMERICAN Review for 
February have been received. 


Mr. Bropueap’s ApprEss, before the Historical So- 
ciety of New-York ; and 


Tue Romance or Lire. A Historical Lecture delivered 
before the Historical Society of Georgia, by Judge Robert 
M. Charlton. 


Our thanks to their authors. We hope ere long to enjoy 
similar treats in “‘ the Old Dominion.” 


NaTIONAL InsTiTuTE. Our Thanks to Mr. Markoe for 
copies of Mr. Woodbury’s Address and the Memorial to 
Congress. Next month we shall publish an interesting 
paper addressed to the Institute, by one of its correspon- 
dents in South America. 


MeEMoIRs ON THE MILITARY REsovuRCES OF THE VAL- 
LEY oF THE On10, &c. By John Sanders, Captain of En- 
gineers, U.S.A. Our thanks to the donor. 


Nuc sy NuaatTor; or Pieces in Prose and Verse. By 
St. Leger L. Carter. 


Mr. Carter, a Virginian, contributed several of the pieces 
before us to the Messenger. His nuge contain a great 
variety, embracing the sentimental, the satirical, the 
humorous, the fictitious and the historical. The volume is 
neat and from the press of Woods and Crane, Baltimore. 


SouTHERN LITERATURE is about to receive valuable 





ten Literature from which those fables were in al! proba- 
bility derived. 





accessions from the pens of the Hon. R. H. Wilde of New 
Orleans, and Judge A. B. Meek of Tuscaloosa. 
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